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THE FIS 


By HuGu M. Smith, 


SHE Japanese farmer has been 
called the root of the Empire. 
The Japanese fisherman is a 


hardly less important member of the 


hady politic, and, as it is quite likely 
that fishing antedated seticnitire ak an 
Industry in Japan, itisnot inappropriate 
that the fisherman's story be heard be- 
fore the farmer's this evening. 

Recent developments on Jatid and 
water in the Far East have led to in- 
crease! study of things Japanese. anil 
we have Iramed of so many matters in 
which the Japanese people are etiinent 
and preeminent that we are perhaps 
prepared forthe statement that Japan in 

various supertans respects is today the 
leading fishing natien and has many 
branches of the fishing imdustry which 
are wi ine. 

Probably in ao other conntry of equal 
Tank has fishing occupied a more promi- 
nent place in the material. and esthetic 
development of a people. A mere 
glance at the mapof Japan suggests the 
role which would be played by the sea, 
A numerous population, combined with 
avery limited area of arable lanl, ata 
very ¢arly period led to the development 
of importatit maritime interests, Centu- 
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ries ago the Japanese had become the 
Phirniciansaf the Far East, ‘Their fish- 
enes grew side by side with their navi- 
gation and shipping anc became rela- 
tively more and more important with 
the tore cotiplete oceupation of the 
agericultural land, so that at the dawn 
of the twentieth century we have seen 
the nation blossom out not auly as a 
leader in the coastwise and forelen Siti p= 
ping trades and in fishing, but as one of 
the great naval powers of the world 

To quote an Ameri¢an student long 
resident in Japan.' ‘Japane ae art. poetry, 
Tomance, ati folklore are fullof the sea 
its wonders and its possibilities for man. 
Bvyen the ancient Shinto liturgies. cele- 
brate the blue plain of the sea, the ship. 
and her equipment, the fishers and their 
spoils. Of the two gods of daily food 
seen mm nearly every Japanese honse 
one sitson two bars of rice, the native 
staff of life, and the other lrolds a Ard or 
bream fish moder histeft arm, while his 
night hand graspsa fishing pole, These 
gods are not Buddhist or continental, 
bat are of pure Japanese origin." 

The fisheries of Japan are less -valu- 
able than these of several other eown- 
tries, but they take Grst rank over 
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Tut FisHertes of Japan 


those of all other tations (16) im the 
actial number of people. making a live- 
lthood thereby ; (2) inthe relative mom- 
ber of persons engaged in and depend- 
ent onthe industry ; (4) in the quantity 
of products taken annually from the 
Water! (4) in the relative importance 
of fishery products in the domestic 
economy ; ©£5) in the ingenitwv ond 
slall shown by the people in devising 
nnd using fishing appliances and prepar: 
ing the cateh for tide: (6) in the extent 
ta which all kinds of water products are 
wutihzed; (7) in the extent to which the 
lisheries of foreign countries have been 


stilied anil the best methods aclapted 


tu home comlitions, (5) in the extetit 
to which aqticoltnre las been eared : 
ig) in the gzenl and intelligence dis- 
Plow by the povernient in promoting 


the development of the fisheries and the: 


welfare of the fishing. popnlation, 


From the earliest tines down to the 


present day, fishing has supplied the 
staple animal foods and a large portion 
of the vegetable and inineral foods con- 
stunned in Jupan, and none of the other 
Wreal powers is new sodependent ot the 
water forsulsistence. So important are 
witter preiicts and su ntmerous are 


their kinds aml the methods of prepa- 


ration, that f venture the assertion, from 
what [ have seen of domestic life in 
Japan, that every day in every Japanes 


family some form of fishery food is. 


served—Ioum almost ready te say at 
every tical. 


The Japanese fishermen asa class are 


hardy, skillful, energetic, sober, self- 
reliant, towhich qualities is superadded 
a sHritof intense bravery and putriot- 
ism, which makes them invaluable. in- 
deed) indispensable, in the crisis through. 
which Japan is now passing, With in- 
gennity and deftuess which, it seems to 
me, ate nasurpassed ‘by any other peo- 
ple, the Japanese have devised apparatus 
and developed methods which centuries 
wzo brought their fisheries to avery high 
depree of effectiveness; but nt content 
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with this, they hate within our awn 
time supermpesed upon and adapted 
tatheir own already well-nigh. perfect 
faheries all that (6 best anid most qeetty] 
In those of other countries, so that today 
fishing with the Jnpatese is more than 
A mere widtstry—it is almost a fine art. 


EVERY KIND OF WATER PRODUCT TS 
TILIFER 


A sttiking feature of the Japanese 
fisheries, and one which might reayon- 
ably be expected ina people eo frugal and 
ingenidins, is the wtilization of all kinds 
of water prodacts which in the United 
States and in many European comntries 
ate wholly ar largely neglected, Th 
the matter of esting aquitic animals 
and plants the Japanese have few prejn: 
dices, and what they do wot eat thev 
utilize tn-oather ways. As exatiples 
fomay miemtion marine yegetalles, to 
Which further reference will le toade, 
anil sharks, which ore guroty the com- 
monet And most wholesome of the Jap- 
nnese fonl-fshes: They are sent to the 
tmurkets m immense numbers, reach 
there in excellent vondition, and are 
butchered ws beéves are in our country. 
I beliove the time will come when we 
shall have attained that degree.of civil- 
tation which will make fashionable the 
eating. of shurks, skates, and similar 
hahes now generally discarded. Mean- 
while many of us will be content tw 
eat the so-called ‘fresh fisk'* af our 
markets; albeit days std weeks old, 
reeking with putrefactive bactena, and 
kept "fresh" by contact with melting 
ite when not expeised to the air of a 
dirty stall, 

Some of the factora which underlie 
Japan's prontinence us a fishing nation 
have already been indicated, The geo- 
graphical position and the physical char: 
acter of the conmniry have, of course, 
been patent in developing the fisheries. 
The extension of the Empire diagonally 
through 45 degrees of Iotitude-and 34 
degrees of longitude, the shape of the 
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archipelago, the thowsands of tslundils; 
and the greal length of the coast line (es- 
timated at aojocm tiles) have brought 
4-laree pant Lhe population, within 


easy Teach tf the den ‘Ta these 15 to 
be athe a wonderful variety of water 
Hire, | ve uTis of fon species of tslres 
hein reychy dora th art other clones 


belie: Grrespondingly well represented. 
Furthennoete, there wm a remarkable 
shimdance of the mest asetil giunmls 

SOUe fre ~ hi witelr OF nad romous S Pet it. 
soine pecoliar to the mshoatre waters, 
others high-sea forme which cone close 
tothe coast Lense piers cannl He 
perpet tad henewen Wars eve ral tho- 
satvl fathems betnp within o very 


icen 
few miles Of the main plang 
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The attitivte of the Inmperial povern- 
ment has had a powerful tofluence in 
the erawth of the fishemes. Since the 
Restoration the cootral of the industry 

has been vested lateely in the ceutral 
government, by which everything has 





Ix pe Timent Station in the Province of Tosa 


dote that the most enlizhtened 
ation coll require to promot  ? hes 


the 


tees 11 
a 
itterests of the fishermen and ins 
praspertts the frshermes: Long pera 
the Limperial bisheries Bureau Wis 
organized, asa branch of the Pepart- 
rinst agri nlture mod Cetimerce 
und is splenclicls ec( ip ped atm ably 
ncleninistercd! tie a Hg ty lists iti heh ci , 


if 





irc, Wiology, economic fisheries, ond 
tishery liw [ts work i comdicted on 
Grol tmdernd lines, with @reat stres« 
Ind on scientific investigation as the 


basis for legislation and pramotten 
Withicharacteriste jitogressiveness, the 
TOTETIMIOENL hos sent representatives to 
Aiterica aml Enrope to stutly fisheries 
atl fish eulture, ond the best practices 
borcign lamis haye been adapted hy 
thie Jatinnese to their own special re- 
qgairements. In each of the nunierons 
[ifetectites there if @ depirtment of 
fishertes, aed the local governments, not 
less than the central government, op 
preciate the value of experiments! and 
al work in connection with the 
fisheries, tnd have established many 
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stations and laboratones, which ate ren- 
dering exoellent service 


THE IMPERIAL FISHERIES SCHIMAOIT 


The Imperial fisheries. school, located 
in the outskiris cf Tokwoy is aay istiru- 
fon owwhich the Japanebe mas 
donned for revoriing with great prale, 
for in ne other country docs there exist 
b4ainiilar establishment which can: cun- 
pare with this im comprehensivencss of 
cirriculiun, completeness of equipment, 
til thorouelineses oF instructivn. The 
lost week of my sojourn in Japan Twas 
invite to spenk before the faculty aud 
stidlenta of this school on thie fshery 
work: of tine Dritted States fovercnincit 
After : had lwen shown about the place 
anil een sourtbiny of the tuethods arn 
eaiiecient I felt exceedingly doubtfal 
of omy abihity to wnpeirl any toform4- 
tron, The frestitution aims fo ep 
young men for careers of tsetulticss m 
comection with the fishenes, TT 
graduotes obtain good positions im the 
miveriinent service ancl in fishing, fsty- 
caring, ane fish cultural establishments. 
There are three departments of sturdy, 
eich with @ three vears’ course, with 
provision for post-pridduate work. 
There 1s a Full corpe of able professors, 
Instructors, wml Bestadils, some of 
whom have taken depress abrest. 
English is a required study in each 
course. The department oF fishing im- 
cludes 1m Its regular curmcnlom sarch 
siihjects asinethods of fishing, mviea- 
tion, seamanship, whinbuilding, THe teas 
ology, oceanography, applied mechan 
ics, applied ool, applied botuny 
tinkhematics, low, eednoniies, book- 
keeping, nod elementary Tisheries tech 
nology, The department of fisheries 
technology has spect) isituchion im 
marine food praducts, marine trilastrial 
preucts, bacteriology, applied mechan- 
ies, chemistry, industrial chemistry 
chemical analysts, applied zoulogy, ap- 
plied botany, law, econoniues, ond book- 
keeping. In the department. of pisci- 
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culture te suliects are fresh-water 
Culture, salt-water culture, protection 
aie sh, embryolor a bacteriology | OCA 


oraphy, cleenustry, applied saolugy, 

appite: botany, lay Bconoiies, otic 

book-keeping. The institute has an 
pee 


omni! dneome from the pgoverninent 

AMOnicog IOS oOo, aod several minor 

fois 

THE RELATIVELY 1 
Lif FISHER 


HOE SCALNEER 
MEN 


Vamplete statistics of the Japanese 
fitheries have uot been collate, ane 
tat details that one world like to know 
are mat avatinkle, but enough 1 pob- 
lishe! officially to show the vast extent 
of themdpstry. The nember of people 
whoarrengagerdio the ditierent branches 
iS 000.000, fs neninst ghowt 214.000 
in the United States: WEMLCLY OWe-S1X- 
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A Comiorant Trainer aud Fisherman 
tectith of the entire population is en- 
ployed im te hsieries; as apaimst one 
five-himdtedth in United States 
The wnital toibute which tle 
the t and the Inkes. now pay to 
the Japanese fishermen is worth about 
S:o.0008,000. The value of the United 
States and British fishertes rm about halt 
aomuch mare; but while our fisheries 
produce jess than tos of 
products andl the British only half as 
much, the Japanese vield the prodipious 
‘iat 
prepnierating proportion of the 
hshery products is conustumed ot home, 
Dut certain articles are, nevertheless, 
exported in large quantities, and some 
products of the Japanese fisheries may 
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be fonmdin almost every civilized coun- 
try. ver 30 per cent of the exports 
goto China, these consisting chiefly of 
prepired seawbeds: doed trepang, dned 
cuttle-fiels, ns, and shalone 
strange to say, the country which ranks 
next ta China 1s [taly, to which the ex- 
ports compris only coral This is like 
i carrying toils to Newenstle."' for 
Italy has been preeminentiy the com- 
ttt for corals Hereafter when an 
Anrencan lady porchases «a coral brooch 
orneckiace in Naples or Rome ar Venice, 
she may be reasonably certain that it 
Wits: Some nati y Japanese hs er reiitt cet 
the southern coast of Kinesliniu or Sii- 
koko who drow the rough coral from 
the seo. To Germany the Japanese ex- 
port agat-agarand fish ofl4: to Korea, 
caitt aid kelp: to Asiatic Rissia (for 
merly), marine salt; to Belgium, fish 
oil; to Prance, abalone shells: to Eng 
land, fish on agar-agar, und-sealskins : 
tm Hawaorn, cred Osh and cuttlefish 
The exports to the United States are at 
present msignificant: and consist mostly 
of agur-scar, abalone, and dried fish 
for the nse of Chinese anid Japanese. 
The Japanese huch-sea fisheries for 
whales ecd, halibut, ete., ate 
nmportint, and the fake, river, andl pond 
bshetres. Weld larce qiantities of prod 
cts: but the cogetwise fieheres alone 
ore sufficiently extensive to give Japan 
its prominent posilionasg fishing nation 
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THE PRINCIPAL, FISHERIHS 


Some of the most valuable objects of 
the fisheries gre sittilar to or identical 
with ours. The sea herring ts king of 
fishes in Japan Is In Scie 
earopenn centnities and im tie world at 
laryre. [tis worth & tro, Ca vearly To 
the Japanese, ard is particulariy. abun- 
dantin Wokkoaule, Nextinimportatce 
is the sardine, valued at €¢,7o00,000, It 
is extensively canted ati also eaten 
Tresh and sun-<dried. The bonita ranks 
third. in value, the annual sales being 
2,000,000. Itis preserved in apecnliar 
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From ecrtam kine of ceawee,! which 
Lee. 
ahieeis on mts. 


fresh water. The glue, 


ther call 
The seaweed after bertnge eleated ts coliker! in fresh water 


Fate lew Mitel Ml 
Spreading the Wet Funori on Mats to Bleach and Dry 


Sani ti 


Frm Ti the [opatese mike exceilent 


and thet surreal oot mm thin 


Velicn auticiestiv bleached the abects ore quthered aml roblet ip fa lun 
es They are thes converte! into a glue ora pestle, v 
which also is colle] funeari, 


‘hen model, by beg. put Hite bosch Ege 
eniplovid jrmerpally forthe glasiny 


ane sti fherni tog of falsnies atul av starch fot clathime 


wow, aud ts always kept on bond os on 
emergency ration in fapnuese houses, 
A fish 4imilarto ourscup, known as the 
tol, is worth about ®2.000,000 yearly. 
[t is the fayonte sh forfresh consump. 
tion, attl when served raw, with sov- 
bean sauce, Sa delicious food, Other 
prominent products with which Amer- 
icans dre well gequaited are muckerel 
(ST 000,000), tunuy or horse mackerel 
($900,000), amberfish or yellow tail 
($t.990,000), squid and cuttl fsh ($1, 
.oo,c00), anchovies ($5o0,Gc3), prawns 
and salmon (S600,0cK | 
The Japanese have no fisheres coim- 
parable with our shad, river herring, 


$700, (Me? fT, 


meuhaden, striped bass, whitefish, pike 
perch, inke trout, soft crab, lobster, and 
aponre fsheri#s, and their oyster, clam, 

Salinon, mullet, cad. halibut, and whale 
fisher! cs Ae Ins gmihcant itl coniparisen 
With ours, (yh) the other hand, our sea 
herring, sardine, auchovy, vellow-tail, 
luniy, bonito, shark, prawn, octopos, 
abalone, atl seaweed fisheries are of 
miner value compared with theirs, and 
we have no cuttle-heh, sea-cucumber, 
and coral] fshenes. 

A characteristic scene in the larger 
eas) [owns 15 a crowd of men, women, 
and children on the shores at low tide 


searching and soruping and digging with 
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Spraith 


Sprinkling the Sheets of Funori-ta Prevent Corling 


Hand or stick of rake for anv little fish 
of sitll or crals of bit of saweed. that 
uy serve asfood, In Yokohama, where 
i frst saw this practice, sivanus of poor 
people appear un the beach at each pe- 
nod of low water, and seldom fatl to 
entry home with them enough of the 
bounty of the sen to serve four Several 
meals. Sinuilarly. atlow tide beats-re- 
sort to the marshes and bars for the pur 
pose of guthering any kinds of products 
that may have been stranded or that 
may be accessible by wading. 

The Japanese have many holidays anil 
festivais. One of the national holidnys 
devoted to girls, and another, in. May, 
Mi thespecial property ot boys. Besides 
games and festivities in which boys are 
particularly interested, a feature of this 
holiday is the throwmy to the breeze 
from nearly every house hollow paper 


and cloth fishes, some of them go feet 
lune, Tepresenting carp aml having a 
specu) sipnticance, 

The Japanese make many presents, 
ancl itis the tvariable practice to insert 
tinder the special cords with which a 
present is ted a peculiarly folded piece 
of decorated paper, within which. is 
pinced a stun), thin strip of dried aba 
lame. Choe of the most approved pres. 
ents for New Year's day is a whole 
dried salmon. 

Tngenous and Lportint oses ate 
nude of many products which with us 
Hr: mere curiosities. In sa-tewn near 
Tokyo l saw a shop devoted tothe man- 
niacture aod sale ol lanterns made from 
the dried skins of swell-fish. Im the 
Low choo [slats water snakes are acom- 
monarticle of food, They are prenored 
for market by drying in amextended or 
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Prive fe Fgh M 


Gathering the Dried Sheet.of Fon tor Baling ond Sliaprent 


shehthy wavy pasttion,those [saw being 
abont a yurd lone. 

Nothirg would seg to us ta be of 
less value than the dried stritigs of epg 
cases of whelks, which are $0 common 
on our satniy shores, and yet mm japan 
l eow street vendors with piush-caris 
londed with these objects dved a bright- 
fod color an) tastefully arranged on 
masses of wel seaweed, and many half- 
grown pitis were boving them and mak- 
ing a blowing nose by putting them 
between the tongue und palate. The 
demand for these articles is so great 
that the supply obtained naturally 1s 
madequate, and m kind of enlitire has 
Sprang Up. 





FISHING JUNKS 


Fishing vessels and beats are of vari 
ons putters, according to the region, 


the fishery, etc., but all these used in 
arie fishing pre rlike in heing very 
strongly and beavily built, many beme 
almost clumsy from our standpornt, 
They are usually constructed without 
the ose of mails, anc gre not parted. 
The boats are for the mest part arranged 
for scolling instead of rowing, and their 
CTeEWwWSs OFe Lar yre, Tt IS 0 BIC Miion 
thing to find & to be omen constituting 
a boat's crew. wihertas with us a stti- 
lar boat and fishery would require only 
stoymen, The snilsare frequently of 
the junk nrand sometimes consist of 
hve or six upright witiths of straw mat- 
tit loosely laced together, The fisher- 
tien venture tar offshore in small open 
boats, sainetines as (much as 75 oles, 
in quest Of certain pelagic fishes: The 
first intimation £ had of the proximity 
of the Japanese coast on the voyage 
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Piom ogh M. Saniise 
Gathering Kelp with Poles-and Drigs 


A large hisiness is done in Hokkaido, the most northern! the maio ishandsof Japan, in 
gathering coarse brosdtronded seaweeds ( Lamimariaces:) termed “ kort,” which are used 
is pickles, seasoners, antl relishes, and also as vegetaliles Some varieties are served as eweet- 
tneats aul others maile into powders anc used as tea. The fishermen goto the kelp prounds 
in open beats, each boot with one: to three men and a complement of Gah with which tie 
ketp is torn or twisted from ite sttong attachment on the rocky bettem, The hooks are of 
pee Al patterns; some are attached to long wooden handles, and some are weighted anil 
diragperd an the bottom by meins of rope while the boots are under way, . 


from San Francisco was the sighting of terested it was necessary to seek the 
small fishing junks; and in ordertoin- fishermen ont of sight of land, While 
spect some of the fisheries in sonthern the offshore fishing boats are sturdy, 
Japan in which I was particularly in- the government is not altogether satis- 
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fied with their suitability for the rough 
water and strong wits which prevail, 

anil is endeavoring te inttednce and 
popularize more seaworthy boats -mod- 
eled after the Amenvan types, 


CATCHING THE VELLOW-TAIL 


Reference has been made to the impor- 
tance of the amber-fish or yellow-taj| 
Along the southern shores of Shikoku 
the taking of this species is the ¢hret 
fishery, requiring a large outlay of cap. 
ital. and employing many meu. The 
apparatas used ig a huge bag net, with 
lang stright wings. When a school 
of fish has enterel the et, the boats 
close in, the fish are driven [ote the 
bag, and ate finally pocketed. I be- 


lieve Lam safe in saving that the yel- 


low-tail wets are Larger than any other 
set nets im the waorkl and require the 
services of more men, Euch tet is at- 
tended by 25 to go boasts, including a 
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look-out boat with an elevated perch, 
and 150 LO 200 men are in constant at- 
tendance. A net which I visited and 
saw drawn had two wings-each 3,000 
feet long, one of them extending to the 
shore ; the nage Was goo [eerlong, 250 
feet wirle at its mouth, and 125 feet 
deep, During a season of two and a half 
months this net had satetked Seo, on, 
which was an ordinary catch. On one 
Uecason (oie vellaw-tuils, averaping 
20 pounds cach, were taken at one haul, 
A very aseful metho of preserving the 
yellow-tail, which Instires cleanliness 
and easy trat’portation, 1 to soak the 
fish in brine, cut itinto four lengthwise 
sections several feet long, renmwve the 
boaues, wrap euch piece in tice straw, 
and wind it with a straw rope. This 
preparation is called wadiriwrs and 1s 
an excellent food product. 

The most remarkable of the fresh- 
water fishes of Japan isthe ayu or sweet- 
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Drying Kelp on the I 


Fie Haugh A. Smith 


Beach in Hokkaido 
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fish.and perhaps the most curionsmethod 
of fishing is addressed adit, There is 
to time to referin detasl te this fish, and 
[ con only say that it 1.a diminntive 
member of the salmon family, inhabits 
al the rivers of Japon and Formosa, 
being atits best in the mountain streams, 
is probally the most delicious of the 
fresh-water fishes, and has-habitws which 
are not possessed by any other krown 
fish. It is an annual fish—the entire 
period of its life, from the egg to its 
denth, covering rather less than o year. 
The Japonese have devised many appli- 
ances atid methods for taking th, sel, 
not coutent with pitting their own in- 
Penuity agaiimt it, have jmpresscd imto 
their servier and of the most skillfal of 
fish-catching birds, the cormorant. 


FISHING WITH CORMORANTS 


The origin of cormorant fishing in 
Japan ts lost in a veTy Temote antiquity. 
At lewst a thousand vears ago. it is 


known to have flourished, and there is 


a tradition of its existence upward of 
twothousond yearsago, Much romance 
and history are connected with the fish- 
ery in the early dave, and the names 
of soe of Japan's greatest warriors 
and statemen ate associated with qt. 
Whilea commercial enterprise, it dows 
not, however, give enployment to many 
people anil is not conducted in many 
places. Tt is confined te rivers, and 
the most extensive, interesting, nd 
famous fishery is that tn the Nagara 
River and the most neted of the cor- 
morant fisting villages is tm the out- 
skirts of the large city af Gift. 

At the time of thy visiti the chief 
comtiorant fisherman, whose atcestors 
far mary generations hal fering 1 
this fishery it the sume bocality, attired 
himself io the peculiar dress of the pro- 
fession for the purpose of exhibiting his 
lurds aud the methods of handling 
them, Later he and all the other fish. 
crmenon theriver weutto a remlexvous 
and fave a practical demonstration of 
cormorant Ashing. 


-=13 


The cormorants are controlled by 
means Of a slender cord, which pisses 
around the bird's breast atid ts tred in 
the middle of the back. The cord jis: 
Hie of woody filers of the cryptemeria 
tree, with the exception of a-short section 
text to the bind, which consists of 
whalebone, There is o supplemental 
eord til around the neck ot the lower 
énd of the gullet for the purpose of 
preventing the fish from passing’ so fur 
that they cannot be recnvered. The 
tring. of this cord isa delicate opern- 
tin, for if too-tivht it tnay injtre the 
bind and if tag loose it will allow the 
fish to be swallowed. 

The fishery is comfucted from boats, 
which are.of a special type, being long, 
narrow due outs, propelled primarily 
bv paddles, but when en route to the 
fishing grounds often provided with a 
sail. Each boat hasacrew of 4imen and 
a complement of 16 cormorants. Late 
in the afternon the boats start for a 
place in the river where fishing will be- 
gin, the cormorants being stowed awny 
in pairsin bamboo baskets, The fishing 
grohnds cover many miles, and opera- 
tions ary confined to successive sections 
of the tiver nightly, in accordance with 
law, Stretches several thousand: yards 
in length are set asideas Linperiol pre- 


Serves, on which no fisiiny is permitted. 


As soon as darkness prevails, a blaz. 
ing fre of pie: wood is’ kindled im the 
iron basket overhanging the bow of the 
bout, and the boats drift downstrenm 
together, sometimes ina mixed proup, 
sometimes ina line extending across the 
river, each guided and propelled by > 
men. The ¢aptain, standing near the 
bow, Manages m2 cormorants and his 

asmistant 4. the cords being hele be: 
wert the:fingers and frequently shifted 
as the birds move about With the 
conmoraints diving and darting in all 
directions, those af different boats often 
mingling, it is a wonder that they do 
not soon become inextricably tangled, 
bat-so-skillfolly are they mannged that 
the lines rarely become fouled. In a 
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Women Engaged in Sorting t 


= = | . = . fy . . 
Sort thine the curhoridts putlets been 
v ? t 
ta bil@e with ara: when they are well 
id a i4 | 
Allee) the Birds ore pitlled lifpte tlie gin 
. i : | E r - wl 
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mie « baskeds ais 
= : | 1 
hoaure. and cach 


rhe ere co 


WL bes 
PeNty Syoeeret 
continues fot several 
carinerant may, fill ts 
LiWetiT | Linties, 

Spectators usally go tothe fishing 
rronmds in akind of borre, illiumotated 
by lanterns. atl eat Cuter cL 
1 while wiititiw at ao conveulent 
point for tie testi Goats fo annuye 
urine the evening when | wottessed 
Lae feashery the oats it whose 
aperaiions I was -particulariv interested 
aveniee| Soo bo hat apiece, anil 
the acgtegate watch was worth S'50—a 
very tespectahle sum to Japanese tiiher- 
TIRE TM. 

The fishery is prosecuted with enthu- 
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¢ Crude Kelp 


siuéam by beth men anid eornerauts: aod 
the shouts of the nshermen, the lroarse 
ceTogking of the birds, the rush of the 
HOUT Strenm, Che splashing 
reaking of the taidles, the Hissing al 
the eiubers as they fall pita the wuter, 
the werd lights and shadows combine to 
tinke a-periorinance which o westerners 
is Hot likely so0n to forget. 


| a I Epr a I Le Wa 
[RS | is i th wk Lp. 


The caltivation of water products has 
Liat it) borul with the hshertes, 
and in certuin lines Was attained preates 
perfection and extent than tmany other 
comnts The raising of terrapiu, which 
Wilhs- ia ano tonsobvel! problyen and tis 
only recentiv been seriously consithered, 
has for years teen verv successtully car- 
ried of by the Japanese. | vimted @ 


terrapi tatm near Tokyo, where 50,000 
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View at an Osaka Kombu Factory 


hyve kelp drytng on pois; 


to 60,000 artificially grown terrapim are 
placed on the market annually: Wath- 
ont any outside aid or suggestions, the 
Japanese have evolved special methods 
for the cultivation of many kinds of 
mollisks, including the pearl oyster, the 
atk-shell, Severn] clams, and varios 
other lamellibranchs, and, in-addition, 
the commonoyster. That the Japanese 
should realize the fmportance of oyster 
culture is not strange; but that they 
shonld have taken it upacentory before 
our nation was bornond have recognized 
the tmiost essential factor in successful 
enitivation, namely, individual owner- 
ship or control of the oyster bottoms; 
comes as something af ashock to our na- 
tional pride when we remember that in 
the most important oyster region in the 
world, within a shott distance of the 


shrediied komba drring on mate and ready for hating 


Capital of the United States, the vital 
principles of oyster:culture are ignored 
ind efforts to apply them are resisted 
sometimes by force of arms. ‘The cultt- 
vation of oysters-has reached greatest 
perfection in the Inland Sea near Hitro- 
ghittio, antl some very Pveniotis tel h- 
ods have there been evolved, which are 
described to a paper by Dr. Bashford 
Dean tecently published by the U. 5. 
Burean of Fisheries 


PAPAS IS THE ONLY COMPETITOR OF 
THER USTED STATES IN THE CUL- 
TIVATION OF THE SALMON 


Among the fishes regularly cultivated 
are the eel, the muller, the carp, the 
roldtish, anid several saltnon and trout. 
The important salmon fishery in north- 
eri Japan having suffered from ileple- 
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Women Divers, Province of Shima 
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tien Of the streams, the government 
serit @ tepresernitative to this country 
twenty Years ago to study our hatching 
methods. It woes without saying that 
he took home with him a well-nlled 
tate book, and, in-additian, the plans of 
one of outsabnon hatcheries, anc shortly 
afterwards. from those plans: bolt oo 
Hokkaido the first sulmon hatchery i 
Asma. With this as ameotlel and ¢eriter, 
salmon culture in Japan hus steadily 
frown, ttttl there are now ciglteen 
salmom hatcheries in Tousho and Mok- 
xaido, and Japan has become the only 
competitor of the United Stutes in the 
artificial propagation of salmon: 

The carp has been cultivated from 
Very ancient tines and now receives 
much attention. In the Tokyo district 
alone 225 acres of ponds are devoted to 
carp culture, and the annual crop is-ap- 
ward of goo,coq pounds, valued at 
$i:5,000. Inonevillage in the Gifa pre: 
fecture 250 acres of paddy fields, in 
which there is-growilhg tice, have re- 
cently been devoted to carp culture 
by the jocal agricultural society, and 

25,000,000 voung fish wre now procured 
there ati tially and sold for stocking 
purposes. 11 is a-significant fact that 
the carp not only docs not injure the 
rice platis, bot benefits them by devour- 
ing destructive insects, whereas i this 
country one of the very loudest and 
longest wails against the carp ts thet it 
upronts aquatic -yepetahon, 


(OLDFISH PARRIS 


The goldfish receives more attention 
than any other species, and the place it 
holds in the affections of the masses 
illustrates one of the racial character: 
istics of the Japanese—namely, the love 
for the beautitul and ornamental, and 
the time and money all classes bestow 
on things that appeal to the esthetic 
father than to-the mereenary and prac- 
tical, Although the goldhsh oceurs in 
a wild state in Japan, it is probable that 
China some 4oo vears ago furnished the 
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stock from which the wonderful varle- 
tis of Japanese goldfish have been bred. 

It 1s reported: that in feudal days, even 
When famine was aliroad in the jand stil 
Hiahy people were starving, the trade in 
soldfish was fuurishing, ‘The demand 
at present appears to be without Hmit, 


and the output shows a substantia) m- 


ereose cach year. Many thowsands af 
people ttiike a living by growing gold- 
nish for market, and hondreds of ped- 
dlers curry the fish through the streets 
and along the country roads in wooden 
tubs suspended from a shoulder har. 
The leading goldfish center is Keri- 
yamia, near the ancient capital city of 
Nara. Here are 350 independent breed- 
ing estublishine its, whose vearly product 
runs far into the millions; One farm 
which I visited ‘was started t4o years 
neo: at first it was conducted merely 
for the pleasure of the owner, but it 
eventually became o commercial enter- 
prise and is now very profitable. The 
history and wethods of goldfish aulture 
in Japan constitute a very eppaging 
theme, not less interesting to the hiol- 
ogist than to the fish culturist. Some 
of the current American ideas of the 
manner in which the remarkable varie- 
ties have been produced ate preposter- 
ous, and evoked mutch merriment amoug 
the Japanese when | mentioned them, 


PASIOUS WOMES DIVERS OF SHILA 


Shima, the smallest of the Japanese 
provinices, has been celebrated from the 
carhest times for its wonten divers, and 
more tecently has acqitited other dis- 
tinctions ‘connected with the fisheries, 
The divers have inherited, through 
Many fenerations, an aptitude for water 
life which makes them veritable human 
ducks, The principal objects of their 
attention are pearl oOVvalers, Which extst 
in bays in all parts of Japan, but 
are particularly: abundant in the cold 
clear waters of this province, The 
valuable pearl- oyster grounds have 
gradually passed uitler control of a 
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single propri¢ter, who employs most of 
thedivers. The supply of pearl ovsters 
having been greatly reduced through 
overfishing curing-the vears following 
the restoration, the cultivation of the 
species wis taker up experitucntally at 
the sugvestion df Professer Mitsukuri, 
atl has heen carried to a very stcoess- 
ful issue, the method bet essentially 
that followed by the oyster-growers of 
New York and Connecticut. 


ARTIFICIAL COLTIVATION OY PRARLS 


Another intetesting enltural enter- 
prise has been sturted—also at Professor 
Mitsnkuri's sigg@estion—consisting of 
the production of penrls hy stimulat- 
ing the mollusks artificially. This is 
brought about by inserting between bie 
atimal dnd its shell a small spherical 
nucleus of mother of pearl. This pearl. 
oyster farm in the Bay of Ago, not far 
from the famous shrines of Ise, now 
yields millions of pearloysters ahd hitn- 
dreds of theusatils of nutiral ancl corlt- 
uiril pearis annually. Hach year 2450, (0m) 
to 300;000 pearl oysters are treated ane 
then retorned. to the beds, where ther 
are left for fol veats, =) that at all 
times there are on anil wpwarids: of ane 
and 44 quarker millions of pearl-besring 
oysters. The peatle thus produced are 
of fine form and beantiful Inster, and 
are tiatketed in all parts of the world ; 
their. only defect is that they are broadly 
‘attached: to one of the valves, and are 
thus:only half pearls, 


LAKGE RETUANS FROM SEAWHEDS 


A branch of the fisheries it which 
Japan far surpasses all other countries 
as regards both extent amd ingeniity of 
method is the seaweed industry. In 
the [United States, motwithstanding or 
long coast line and seaweed resources, 


Hot inferior to Japan's; the anntal crop 


of marine vegetables is worth only 
S40,000, Whereas: itt Japan te prad- 
ucts are worth oot less than €2,000,q00, 
‘and are exceetied tn vate by only four 
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atimal products of the fishenes. Many 
kinds of algoe are gathered ond many 
uses are madeof them. The local con 
sumption if enormous, and large quan- 
tities of prepared seaweeds ure exported 
ta China, Europe, and elsewhere. 

Among the most valinble kinds of 
seaweeds are the kelps (Laminaria), 
Which ore token in immense Quantities 
on the more northerm coasts, particu- 
larly in Hokkaido. “The fishermen go 
out to small boats and gather the weeils 
from the racks by means of long-han- 
dled wooden hooks or heavily weighted 
drags. The late are sprenil Hat on 
the beach to dry, and when thoroughly 
cored are packed | in bundlesand sent to 
rmanifacturers im Varios putts of the 
Fanpire, by whom they ore prepared for: 
Huarket ita grent variety of ways, under 
the general name of Aumndw, Rouiba; is 
one of the staple fous af the country, 
entering into the dietary af almast every 
farmly amd being eaten dove asa veg- 
etable or as a seasoning for ments, fish, 
stews, ete. ‘This business has heen car- 
ned om since abot 1730. employs thou- 
sands of men, wortien, and children, and 
is worth from $500,000 bo $1060.00 4 
year, 

Various aleve with soft pulpy fronds 
ire dried by the fishermen anil sold to 
dealers for manufacture into a kind of 
vloe. ‘The weeds ore sonked in fresh 
Wailer, made into thin, loose: meshed 
sheets, and rolled like Japanese matting, 
When teady for use such sheets ure 
botlel in fresh water, and the pasty niess 
resulting is employed as a starch for 
clothing, in stiffening fabrics, in cement- 
ing walls and tiles, and in other ways. 
This business dates fram alent ico, 
and is now conducted in Over 1c ésinb- 
lishments, : 

Avery valuable seaweéedl product, and 
the one with which Americans and Eu- 
POpeAns are most interested, is vegeta- 
ble isinglass or agar-agar, It is made 
from weeds rich in gelatin by boiling 
them in fresh water and ¢training the 
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pulp through coarse cloths. The busi- 
ness began about pie. In the early 
years the product was sold m bulk, but 
at present the entire output, for conven- 
fence in liandling and nsing, isin two 
forma—siender sticks about a foot long, 

tiv| locally in preparing foud-jellies or 
exported to America and Eurepe for 
making culture media in bacteriological 
work, atid square bars 12 to 15: inches 
long, Which are sold largely in Holland 
for use ittclarifying gin, The Japanese 
name for this product is Aawtren, tnean- 
tng ** cold aweather,“" an -allusion to the 
fact that tt can be prepared enly during 
Winter, 05:0 low temperature is heces- 
sary for the solidification of the jelly, 

Five hundred establishments are de- 
voted to the manufacture of kanten,and 
the output itt 1902 wis 3,000,0R0 porns, 
valued at $750,000, The identical alga 
from which the Jopanese moke their 
kanten abotinids an on own cousts, bert 
not a miece of it as mew wtilized. 


KITHLE SEAWERNS 


Oneother sei weed tauist be referred ta, 
hecatuse the supply comes almost c ntirely 
fron planted croumds, atid in the enlti 
Vation of marine vegetables the Japanese 
statitl alone. Inall party of the world 
there oecurs a red alga kiniowt to British 
and Americans as layer, which was for- 
merly a popular food in the British Isles 
and spariiply eaten tn the United States. 
From avery remote period the Japanese 
have tttlived this plant, anid for centu- 
res—just how long is not known—have 
carried on an ingenious foro af cultiva- 
tion. In the fall arrangements for the 
seaweed crop are made by sinking into 
the muddy bottoms of bays niumerons 
bundles of brush ot bamboo. These 
hundles, which are prepared omwshore anid 
taker to the grounds at low tide, are 
planted in regular lines, deep holes berg 
made for them by means of an elongated 
eonical wooden frame, with handles, 
whichis forced into the mud by the weight 
af the operator, The brush intercepts 
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and affords attachment for the seaweed! 
spores, which crow so rapidly that by 
January the plants have attained their 
full size and the cutting of the crop be- 
gins. The plants die about the time of 
the vernal equinox, and the active bust- 
ness ‘is at a standstill until the ensning 
autumn. The best grounds for thecul- 
tivatian of taver ure in Tokyo Bay and 
are leased by the government, In roo 
the area planted with brush was 951 
acres, antl the value of the crop wasover 
$143,000, or S6sfanaecre. In roe; the 
Sane area yielded $300,000, arovers41o0 
an acte. ‘The total atea of cultivated 
seu in the whole of Japan is about 
2,400 acres, and the value of the seaweed 
crown thereon i& $400,000 to $500,000. 
About 3,400 families are engaged uw this 
form of aquiculttre. Stnall quantitres of 
the laver are eaten fresh, but tost of it 
is sun-dried before it reaches the con- 
sumer The weeds are washed, picked, 
sorted, and then chopped fine by hand, 
and the wet, chopped pieces are spread 
on stall bamboo mats and pressed by 
hand inte thin sheers, the mats being 
placed ott inlined franies in the open 
it, When drving is completethe sheets 

are stripped from the mats, piled and 
pressed, anid tied in small bundles for 
matket. This prodiet has WwiWerowis 
colinary oses and is found in every 
Japanese kitchen. 


GETTING SALT PROM THE SEA 


An important industryinsome parts of 
Japan, more particularly 1 1 the southern 
distnicts, is the extraction of salt from 
sen water, which [ mov be nllawed to 
mention Inconnection with the hsheres. 
‘The output of mineral salt in Japan is 
insignificant, und the people depend al- 
most entirely on the sea for their supply 
of this indispensable article. There are 
mary thousand salt fields under cultiva- 
tien, and. over roo,ooo people are en- 
gugedin thts oeeupation. On the shores 
of the beantiful Inland Sea and on the: 
much indented, picturesque coast of Sat- 
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anima T saw hundreds of these fHelcls, 
which are large, perfectly Hat areas, 
wear the sea-level, with a firm, clean, 
samy surface anc intersected by nur. 
row drains or ditches, in which the tide 
Hows: Water from these ditches 1s 
freely sprinkled by hand over the floor, 
and, in order to promote evaporation, 
the wet sand is stirred and raked with 
a kind of harrow. The spronkling, 
stirring, and drving of the sand con: 
tinte until it can take 1p no tore salt ; 
it is then scraped into piles with « long 
piece of plank drawn by a workman by 
meats of A rope brought over his shoul- 
derjand placed in peculiar bins,of which 
each field has many, arranged in regu 
larrows. ‘The sand is then thoroughly 
wished with séa water, aod the Inghty 
concentrated brine resulting drains into 
yates beneath the bins, From the vats 
the brine is poured (nto e sinice or Hume 
and conveyed to large reservoirs umder 
cover. As regtitel, it Js poured on 
huge fiat tron trays, under which isa 
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hot fre, and the water is dnyen off by. 
boiling. 

The fisheries of Japan ore already of 
Vast extent and are exceeded in money 
Vale by those of only two countries. 
There 18-290 other country tram which 
Weilernnahions may learn more of prac- 
tical utility about many branches af the 
fishing industry, and there is none. the 
strilyol whose cultural enterprises, wov- 
Griinental relations, and organization 
atid fishery legislatian and history will 
prove more profitable, We cunnet fore-. 
tell what developments the present jren- 
eration of the next may see, bot events 
ite moving so swiftly in the Sunrise 
Ringdom, the entire business fife is te- 
APO a0 quickiy to the pace set by 
the twentieth century, that, whatever 
the outcome of the present war, the 
general commercial and industrial prog- 
ress will undoubtedly be imparted to 
the fisheries and will be likely to place 
the money value of the industry above 
that .of al] other nations: 


A CHAPTER FROM JAPANESE HISTORY * 


By 


Ek4 


Hioxk: 


FimsT SRCKHKTARY oF THE JAPAKESE LeGAtTION 


this opportunity of addressing o 

fathering of such distinguished 
getitlemen, It gives me special plens- 
are to do so toniht, because this very 
dav, the gust.ef February, 1905, is the 
fiftieth nnniversary of the: exchanpe of 
the ratificutions of the first treaty be- 
tween Japan and the tnited States: 
the first treaty that Japon had ever con- 
cluded with any nation of the West. 


1 affords me great pleasure to have 


THE DIPLOMACY OF COMMODORE 
FEEEY 


You should be proud of the wonderful 
skill in diplomacy displayed by your 


fitst envoy to Japan, our honored Com- 
tiatere Perry, and the brilltant siecess 
which was achieves by him tn imlucog 
a natien, which had so long cherished 
the policy of seclusion and exclusion, 
to enter into treaty relations with the 
powers of the world, the accomplish- 
ment of which was brought about with- 

out the shedding of a drop of blood or 
even the happening of a single incident 
which could now revive any unpleasant 
memories. I am often Jel to reoson, 

rightly or wrongly, that when an act 
cf titan is founded on truth anc kind- 
ness there 1 no need of the help of lon- 
gunce to communicate it to others, 


"An address delivered at Washingtur February 13, 1905 


A GHAPTER FROM JAPANESE History 


The condvet of the fitst American eu- 
voy to Japan, as well as those who fal- 
lowed him, was singularly marked with 
troth and kitiiness, and it ts gratifying, 
indeed, to know that the annals of the 
five decades of international relations 
belweet: Japan and the United States 
ate clean records of friendliness andl 
cordiality. Ta this coutection it ts: per- 
tinent to quote from the writer af oa 
litthe volume called * ‘Agitated Jupat,” 
who comtienced hiswdrk with the fol- 
low! THE words : 

‘Without the least tuint of flattery 
it may be safcly asserted that Japan is 
indebted to no other emintry se much 
as tothe United States: Thisiridebted- 
ness began on her first trint of that in: 
tweruutional intercourse whith sale jis 
kept up ever sined, mm will doubtlessly 
continue-as long as the world shall Inst, 
It if an uncdentable fact that the honar 
of having opened the hitherto secttided 
Empire of Japan to foreign intercourse, 
commercial and otherwise, rests with 
the United States’ 


THE JAPAS ESE APPRECIATION OF 
AWEEYT PER ToT 


Cig fuly fq, ToO1, 8 Mmonninent was 
eredied in nteniary of our fevered Com- 
moore Perry at the spot where be held 
his first conference with the Japanese 
authorities. It beats-an inseription 
composed by Marquis. Ito, the most 
prronauimenit of Gur living statesiten, mec: 
Opting inappropriate: terms the serv- 
ices of that pullant sailor and shrewil 
diplomatist. On the occasion of the 
dedication af the monument the chatr- 
main of the courmittee i) charge said by 
his aldresk: ‘It was-at this spot that 
the medern civilization of our Rmpire 
had its beginning, . .  . When 
Commodore Perry set his foot on this 
shore the Japanese Empire Wilt ét- 
shrouded in the fogs of a seclusion of 
nearly three hundred vears . 
This monuiient is erected to presery ein 
chon our detennination never to forget 
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the friendship of the United States that 
sent Cammodore Perry to iwiuce ws m1 
a peaceful way to have intercourse with 
loreigh powers,” 

Such isthe memory that the Japanese 
of today cherish, Indeed, the more we 
study the magnitude of the traustoritia- 
tion that Japan hus nnderrone since the 
wilvent of Perry, the higher becoite|s 
olir appreciation of his work and the 
part played by the United States in re- 
vatd to Japan. Ifthe comutry hod heen 
forced open, by any amenns but peacetul, 
nijbedy knows where that littl Empire 
wotld stand today. Were it not for 
the policy the United Stites patiently 
and firmly pursned toward the npbuild- 
ing «ff pew Japan, it 1 Lnpessibie to 
renlive what progress she would have 
made. | am happy to ackoowtedpe 
frankly oursense of indebtedness to yau, 
and | aim proud ta say that your kind 
sistance was not in ‘von. In fact, 
these remarks might not have been quite 
pertitient to the subject chosen for the 
speech of this even, bot this very 
day being the filtteth anniversary of 
stich ad niemorable event in the history 
of the international relations of the two 
conmtries, it would not have been proper 
hod I nut paid my feeble tribute to the 
noble deeds -of your countrymen, 

THE RESTORATION 


The sirbject of my speech for this 
evening i ‘A chapter from the Japu- 
nese history,”' and the chapter I refer to 
is the oue which deals with the histary 
of the restoration consummated in the 
year 7868. I[t is impossible, however, 
lo trent the subject thoroughly and eom- 
prehensively within the limit of time 
which, in my judgment, would be en- 
durable to my audience. I shall there- 
fore confine what I have to-say to the 
tight course of events which resulted im 
the- so-called " Testoration,!" | 

The term “' restoration "' in the mod- 
ern history of Japan means the reinstat- 
ing of the political powers to the #e jure 
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sovereign of Japan, the Mikado, which 
had been taken away from him fora 
period of fhe years (1sh-rk6s) and 
Which hae been wielded by the de parte 
sovereign, the shogun or the military 
fovernment. The history of Japan dates 
back 2,955 yeurs, exclusive af the ages 
of gods avhen our-tirst Eniperor, Jin, 
Lud the foundations of the Empire, and 
our angust toler of today is the r2ist of 
the Emperors descencted from tse direct 
and nubroken lint of the Luperial family. 

Even prior to 1186 the powers of the 
Mikaclos had, ina large measure, pissed 
info the handsof the Fujira family, but 
at that period VYoritome, a military-man 
of great ability, founded the shogunate 
or nitlitary government for the first time 
In Japinese hiatery, whereby he prac: 


tically nautped the political powers of 


the Mikado aml substituted his rule for 
that of the legitimate sovereign. It was 
an incidental consequence ot ome of the 
phases of homam history. In Japan, os 
Thother fendal countries, there had been 
at alternate tendency toward «trong atl 
weak central governments. In order to 
iMiaintain peace and order and to preserve 
the nation asa compact init nzainst a 
strong tendency toward decentralimation 
which was then prevatling, Yoritomo 
had fought a series of bloody batttes 


with local chieftains and magnates, and 


finally succeeded in establishing: vigat- 
ously centralized nilitary government 
over the whale Empire and by the side 
of thut of Mikado, This was the te 
ginning of the dual government in Japan 
which so much nerpresca the westerners 
at the bepinnimg of the foreign inter- 
course, 

The letters of credence which the 
President of the United States addressed 
tothe Emperor of Japan were handed 
over by Commudore Perry to the shogun 
of the time, and when Townsend Har- 
Tis, the first United States minister to 
Japan, was told by the shogun that the 
treaty required the approval of the Mi- 
kade he was astounded, Since the es- 
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tablishment of the first shogunate by 
Yoritauy, 4a 2186, Jown to the fall of 
the Tokugawa: shogunate, in 568, all 
real power, ciyiland military, had possed 
eritirely from the handsof the Mikadas, 
they themselves being allowed to retain 
only an ootwatd semblance af amthor- 
iw. It was-remuarkable, however, that 
through the period of nearly seven cen- 
turies when the military government 
was in predominance no one ever dis- 
puted the legality of the Imperial author- 
itv. On the contrary, all the shovuns 
formally recownized that authority by 
obtaining the Iunperial sanction for the 
appointment of each successor to the 
shagunoate 2overniient, as well as in 
other matters, 

[twas in 1868 that this dr fare sover- 
elgnty af Japan was restored to full au- 
theritv after the nominal existence of 
sevencenturies, The manner in which 
it wis brought about ts almost unique in 
the annals of mankind, but what made it 
more remarkable was the inauguration of 
anew policy so radically different from 
What hil existed before in Japan, wpon 
which the foundation of New Japan was 
frmly laid down, 


THE PEEDAL SYSTEM OF JAPAN IN 
THEA 


In order to realize the teal magmitucde 
ot the dramatic perind of Japanese his- 
tory it is wepessary to know something of 
the political regime that existed in Japan 
at the time of the restoration. Roughly 
speaking, Japan, under the Tokugawa 
government, had a feudal system with 
276 daimios or feudal barons. These 
hurons had their own respective domin- 
ions, and within them: they wielded. ay 
autocratic power, without any restric: 
tions outside of 9 certain sort of super- 
Vision exercised by and acertain homage 
paid to the chief baranershogun, The 
size of the dominions, the revenues and 
expenditures, the notber of the vassals 
or retainers, called Samurai or olitary 
class, the barons possessed differed oc- 
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cording to the rank and tofluence they 
enjoyed at the time. Under the feudal 
ayatem the people were diviled into four 
classes, viz, Samurai, or military class, 
fatimers, tradesmen and merchants. (Of 
these the Sauiurai was the privitegei 
tlass, which was tiaintaimed at the pub- 
he expense of each fendal lord, and it 
was tt the hands of this class= that the 
political activities of Japan found their 
bome:. 

The feudatories, with the assistuiuce 
of the retaibers ot Samurai | who munm- 
bered soine goo,ooo men, and, with their 
families, 2,000,000 people in the whole 
Limptre). formed the bone antl sinew of 
the mation ct that tine. While, in the 
latterquart of the Tokupawa fovertinent, 
education was diffused more widely 
amiony the farniers, tradesmen, ancl 
merchant classes oud theit social statis 
gained some elevation, vet they remained 
the class of procdiwers forthe support of 
i government in which thev had no 
yore. | 

In a word, Japen, onder the feudal 
system, can be camiadered as haying been 
divided. ittto so many states with com- 
plete polities! aitonomy within the re- 
spective domains of the fendatories as 
to lepisiative, administrative, yucticlil, 
ond milttary affairs. Every institution 
was in its nature local and heteroge: 
neos. There existed no single <ys- 
tem of low or finance that was corinoen 
lithe nation. 


WHAT THE VOLUNTARY SURRENDER 
OF PRIVILEGES fV THE 
SAMURAI WZRANT 


The restoration of the Lmperial power 
mivent the tification ef the govern 
Tiental powers, and the wtificntion of 
the governinental powers meant the ser- 
Tender ot the powers, rights, privileges, 
properties; and what-not possessed hv 
the femlatories and Samurai, because, 
without o complete abdication by the 
feudal lords and vassals of their prerag- 
atives, a real unification of the govert- 
dental powers and the restoration wf 
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tie Imperial authority WHS impossible, 
This meant tothe feudal lords the str- 
render of that exalted position which 
rescinbled that of an independent pe- 
tentute, ond taking rank not only among 
their former vassals, but even with the 
tradesmen and merchants, who, it their 
eves, hod no place in the political and 
social existence of Japan. This atim- 
donment of the high position involved 
the surretder of the Intided property 


whith had been inhented from time jm: 


inemerial, The surrenler of the pre- 
rogatives and property by the feudal 
chicks meant in the cise of the Samurai, 
a class in whose hands the real political 
power of the nation rested, the lass of 
the very means of subsistence to the 
2.000.000 0f the creant of the population 
of the nation ; it meant the cistrmses. 
sion of them military employinent, the 
Privilege of wearing a sword, the mark 
of u gentleman, the cherished pride of 
this class; lt meant to them that they 
hadto throw away all that distinguished 
this order from tine nuntemorial and to 
step down into the company of the meas- 
ant or the merchant-and to join the ranks 
of common bread-winners, whom they 
despised : and what was the most nint- 
velons aspect of the situation was that: 
this grand cows a'vtof could be carrie! 
out only by the efforts of those whe had 
tosufier the consequences of the change, 


JAPAN. IS TODAY MORE DEMOCRATIC 
THAN THE MOST DEMOCRATIC 
OP EUROPEAN NATIONS 


And yetit wasdone, Japan of today 
is perhaps more democratic itt its imstt- 
tutions than the most democratic of 
Ruropean nations, Although the de- 
scendants of the ald Samurai still retain 
their ancient class name, it has onky a 
historic value in the political-and-social 
life of Japon of today, The spirit of 
equality, liberty, and fraternity per: 
vailes the institutions of Jupead, 

It is almost bevond luman power to 
fully comprehend this meat dramatic 
ineMient in history, which resulted in 
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the surrender of fief to the Mikado. 
No annals of maukind record wn inet- 
dent whith appears more inconsistent 
with the course that human experience 
would have predicted... Mowy expli- 
nations hare heen attempted. The 
weakened condition af the Tokugawa 
governinent, selfish motives of some 
ambitions southern Dainias, personal 
motives of various kinds, the inability 
“f appreciating the real consequences 
of the change on the part at the Damuios 
and Samurai, are mentioned among the 
enuses. Lido not hesitate to sav, how- 
ever, that such a.gnimd achievement ju 
human history cannot be caused by such 
petty anid selfish motives, It was solely 
ancentirely dhe to the lofty spirit of pa- 
trietism ond lovalty which found ready 
echo for action in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice miirtited for centuries ander 
the tigid feudal system. 

From the following words of Captain 
Brinkley, an eminent authority on Jap- 
anese history, you will get some idea of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice: ‘It had so 
long been the bushi's habit to associate 
great decils with some form of self-im- 
olution that be had learned to regard 
the latter as i kind of finger-post to the 
furmer; History shows that the ro- 
tnantic element occupies « prominent 
place in. Jupanese character, and that 
the educated classes can ulways be led 
into feverish porsnit of an idea which 
appeals to theirsense of moral nobility. 
The atmosphere was full of loyalty ane 
patriotism in is6g, The mood of the 
nation was exolted, Any one hesitat- 
wie for plainly selfish ressoris to follow 
a course apparently essential to the new 
arder of things, and sanctioned by the 
example of the great southern clans, 
would have seemed to forfett Che right 
af calling himself a Samurai.” 


THE IMMBINATE CAUSE OF THE 
SAMURAI'S SELF-SACRIFICE 
Sich was the spirit of the people of 
the the In whose hands rested the des 
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uny of the Empire. Hut what was the 
imubediate catise which called forth such 
atuaryelous display of the extreme de- 
gree of self-sacrifice’ It was the advent 
of black snips to the coast of Japan. 
Tt ss trne that the long peaceful reign 
of the Tokiniyawa government resulted 
in tudermining tts strength and power, 
which infused inte seme ambrtiots fen- 
dal barons the spirit of revolution. [1 
is true that toward the end of that 
goavertnent the spint of lovalty to the 
throne received on impetus fom the 
advocates of the. [mperial authority, 
hut were it not for the appearance of 
the black ships of the various western 
nations along the coast of Japan asad 
the pressure brought upon ler by those 
powers Japan would mever have seen 
the day of restoration. 

Long before the forutal oneding of 
the country to the world at large a 
certain sort of intercourse was estal- 
lished with the Dutch, whde had been 
permitted to reside at Deshima, alittle 
island lwing tear Nagasak:. Through 
the Dutch settlers the glimpse of the 
West was being introduced into Japan 
it a certain measure, What overawed 
the people of Japan the most at the 
tint were the black ships which muyed 
about on the surface of the water as 
freely as would a wagon on land, eniut- 
tite bie volumes of black snioke anil 
raising hideous noises. It was a mat. 
vel to them that these sailing ships. 
with trianpular sails coull go apattist 
the bend wind. Through the Dutch 
they beard of the greatuess of Eng tani 
and. France, The: Russian fleet male 
occasional appearances: jo tlhe northern 
islands, perpetrated ihavpe among the 
ihabitents, sod left leteers of threat 
‘Fhe following extract from Mr Aston’s 
article on Russian Deseents on Japan | 
is interesting tn this conneetion : 


AN EARLY WIStl FROM BUSSTA 


“From Kuttake the Russians crossed 
over to Kushin, a-smiall island ear the 
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ehirance to Soya (Japanese) lparbor, 
Here they found four junks, tuestly 
laden with stores for the Soya garrison. 
These junk= they rifled mod Inuit, ear- 
rying. Gif, aniongst other booty, a ten- 
pounder Lronze conuon captured by 
Tarkosama from the Koreans The 
officers in charge of the junks reported 
to their govertinent that thes hid heen 
wrecked in the start at Rushin. The 
Russians set ashore the prisoners taken 
at KRoshunkotun and Ttarip., To one 
of them was entristed a thessace to the 
Japanese authorities, which was taken 
down i Japanese and ranus follows - 
Fo fie Gere uf Mafia 

"The distance between Russia and 
Japan being Wat amall, oar Enrperor 
sent his oliicers across the sea to reqiest 
thit trade between the two countries 
might he peramitted, Tfdue inquiry bad 
heer made anil » treaty of commerce 
concluded, all would have been well, birt 
although our officers went repeated|y to 
Nagasaki they were sent away without 
ano airswer. Then things tock an an- 
Pleasant tum, and our Emperor com- 
Tmanded Ws ho give You a specimen wf lps 
pewer in return for your refusing to 
histen to his frst request He sou per 
a1st in refusing his offers, we will toke 
cal] Our northern. terntory from yor, 
anit possible get an anawer ant of yon 
in thot way. The red men ( Russie) 
cin always cointto Saghahen aud [tornp 
and chase you about. TF you canply 
with our wishes, we shall palwarvs be 
gotd fnemds with you. Tf ust, we will 
come again with more ships and belaye 
in the same way as we have done before 
this vear. 

“SU ROSHEVA 0 Rosana)" " 


About the time when Coramodore 
Perry entered the waters of Japan, in 
March, #853. nnd lus retarn there, m 
February, 1844, the -rutnors of trouhle 
between the Chinese and) European 
powers were being constantly ceveived 
through the Dutch by the statesmen af 
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Japan with the grentest concern, The 
incessant ond increasiny visits of the 
black ships and the persttent demands 
ifthe various powers to open the country 
ta the intercourse af the world deeply 
eccupred the minds of the thinking 
population.of Japan, They mever liad 
those awe-inispiniog black ships on thelr 
site, tor had they any of those magical 
satling shipswhich could steer their way 
ngatist the head wind, They never 
heard before such a tremendous roaring 
Of cunton os that sounded or those mtn- 
ster vessels, The vears fnilowing the 
conclasion of the first international 
treaty of Japan, in ss, ate marked 
with the tremendous agitation over all 
the Empire, and the question of national 
dicfense was 0 tatter of paramotnt im- 
portance. 

The Tokuguwa government, by the 
pressure so tactfully brought wpon them 
and by the persuasion so skillintty adl- 
TmHinistered liv the Anerican envoy, were 
finally compelled to accede ta his: de- 
Thands, bit public opinion was strongiy 
oppdsed to the opening of the country. 
[tis impossthle to say whether those 
people who mivocated the policy of ax- 
tlisron really believed in its practicn- 
bility or not, bit it was a potter which 
iad bees followed during several centu- 
rivs; dod they cherished the qittet peace 
OF secliston, Respect the throne and 
expel the barbarians ’' was the byword 
by which public opinion was cuided., 
The pressure of public opinion and the 
difficulty of the situation compelled the 
Tokugawa government to openly recog- 
ize thie autheriv of the Hmneror and 
the Tmperal court, arouttd which maw. 
throgged the Samurai af the great and 
ninbitiows clauof Satsumo and Choshin, 
and, further, to submit the treaty to the 
haiperorand pefer the sume to public dis- 
etisston bythe Dainios, Tt wos onact 
which found no precedence tn the history 
ofthe Tokugawa vovermnent Hoth the 
hamperor ood the Dames vetoed the 
action of the Tokugawa government. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF LOED TI 


Heavy as they felt the foreien 
pressure on one hand, the Tokugawa 
government could not ratify the Amer- 
lean treaty an account of the strong 
internal appe ition, There appeared 
martvr in the person of [i Kamon-no- 
Kami, who assumed the portioho of the 
premier of the Tokugawa government 
at this critical motnent, and who, in de- 
fiance. of the Imperio! order and the 
public opinion, ratified that Amtertcat 
treaty. He was areal martyr, because 
soon after he fell by the hands of assas- 
sins, being regarded by the opposition 
a5 a traitor to the country, Whatever 
might have been the popular verdict 
upon His conduct at the-time, iti ae 
now that he acted in that spirit, as i 
explained in the following r Boom Gt his 
OW : 





"As beats the ceaseless wave 

Oo Oi's strand 

So breaks ty Heart for mr belove:) Land." 

Agitation was intensified by this dar 
ing actof Lord Ti A revolution fol 
lowed, and the Tokugawa shogunate, 
which prospered during two centuries 
and a half, and under whose wise and 
peaceful administration the arts of peace 
wade such advances as to have surprised 
the world, finally came to an end, and 
the present Emperor, Mutsuhito, was 
proclaimed on the 27th of March 1867, 
as the sole and absolute ruler of Tapau. 
At the same time the feudal svatem, 
whith was origimated seven centuries 
ago; was blotted ont from the pages of 
Japanese history by the voluntary sur- 
render by the shogun atid Daimics of 
all the rights, privileges. and’ properties 
descended from. their tliwstriows ances- 
tors or earned by theirown tlsti ngtisted 
exploits. ‘This noble deed, Which in 
volved such an enormows sacrifice, was 
entirely due to the public spirit of the 
men who had been coovined} hy the 
turn of events that the only wav of de- 
fending the country against the external 
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acerension was ta britig about the wnit- 
cation of the administration and cen- 
tralization of power—a condition which 
was possible onky on the absolute aboli- 
ian of the regime then existent. 


THE OATH CF ACCESSION 


The Eaaperor, on his accession to the 
throne, proclaimed the following articles 
of oath, thus solemnly laving the form- 
dation for the grand pelicy of new 
} ape: 

. A broadly based deliberative as- 
scsisidly should be convened for the pur- 
pose of conducting state affairs in cot- 
formity with public epitian. 

“9. High and lowshould unite their 
minds anti vigorously cary att the 
grand affairs of the-state. 

3. Civilians and military, as well as 
commen people, should be allowed to 
freely carry ont their minds’ sspirn- 
tions, ind their spirit of progress should 
not be suffered to be hampered. 

“4 Cast off the mocivilized customs 
of the past and let us found or princi- 
pies on the laws of nature. 

““s. Seek: knowledge in the world 
and strengthen the foundation of the 
impire. 

* Desiting to mtrodice the reforms 
unparalleled in the history we, ahead of 
all our subjects, took the oaths before 
the gods of heaven and earth an sot- 
emily established the fundamental prl- 
i¢y for the Empire and endeavor to lay 
the fotmdation Tot the way of pirenot- 
ing the happiness ane prosperity of the 
people. Wou-should ikewise share the 
same Prunciple and cooperate with ws." 


CHAQS FOR A TLME 


The tasks attendant to the consuim- 
nintion Gf this grand revolution, which 
shook to the heart the political and soctal 
organizations of the country, taxed the 
Wisdotn, ererngry, forbearance, and self- 
sacrifice of the patrivts of Japan in a 
anther aimast unknown th the history 
of mankind. An anti-forejen, con- 
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strvative, anarchistic, and destructive 

iit pervaded all classesof the people. 
The Sumurai of different Datmias sev- 
ered their allegiance with their former 
lords in arder to carry ont their own 
convichon by the ese of swords and vio- 
lent means, Misunderstandings, jeal- 
ousies, and intrigues were raimprint, ate 
assassinations were of comic occor- 
rence. In a word, the whole Enipire 
Wis inastate of chaos. To tame these 
Huruly clenrents, to infuse order and 
hatmeny Aton ‘thers, and to graft on 
them an order and regime entirely for- 
eign to the soil, anc to develop them to 
the condition in which they are now 
within the short space of the last 4; 
years i the prondest of the achieve- 
ments that man has ever accaniplished. 


SOME OF THE PROMOTERS OF THE 
GHEAT CHANGE 

The men who conceived aml achieved 
this unique revolution were chiefly 
Samurai of inferior grade, without off- 
cial rank or social standing. The most 
prominent of them do not exteed §5 in 
number, aml among them only 13 are 
aristocrats; bat these latter plaved only 
a secondary part in the movement, with 
the exception of Sanja and Iwakira, 
The other 42 men were all voung Samu- 
Ta. ‘Pheaverage age of the $56 ten aid 
not exceed 30 years, 

The four jereat clans of southern 
Japan—Satsuma, Choshin; Tosa, and 
Hizen— promoted the revolution, and 
the prominent persons of the present era 
came chiefly from the Samurai of these 
four clans, and more particularly from 
these of Satsuma and Choshiu. Many 
great statesmen of this period have al- 
ready departed-from this world, butsuch 
names as Saigo, Okubo; Kido, lwakura, 
und Sanjo cannot justly be passed OvET 
without mention, Stillalive and actively 
taking part.in the affairs of state -are 
Marquis [to, who was one of the younger 
nicinbers among the promoters of the 
revolution and astatesman of the creat- 
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cat constructive genius of Lhe Met era, 
whose name is contiected with nearly 
every great work in the history of new 
Japan, and wheee legislative career is 
crowned by the drafting of the consti- 
Lotion | Mare tis Yamagata, to whom 
the nation isimlebted for the orgunixa- 
tion of the efhcient army now fighting 
in Munchuria and to whom was en- 
trusted the chief command of the Im- 
perial nomy against China in 18904; Mar- 
quis Oyama, a inost genial, loyal, and 
brave general and statesman, how lend. 

ing the Imperial army in Matteluria ; 
Count Inouve, wresourcetul, undaunted, 
strong-willed statesman, whe heki the 
portfolio of foreign affairs for nearly ten 
veurs at the most troubloms time of 
Japan's foteign relations ; Count Mat- 
sipata,ateminent financier, whose paie 
has coveret! the tithe page of the history 
of the pold-standard system of Japan: 

Count Okuma, now leader of the pro- 
Rressive purty and a politician of the 
most subtle, versatue, and vigorous in- 
tellect ; Count Itagaki, formerly leader 


‘of the Iberal marty and the most ardent 


ndvecate of the constitutional povern- 
ment. The careers of these tien are full 
of incidents most entertaining ond im: 
structive, but [ have oo time to dwell 
upon them here. 


HIif MAJESTY THE EMPEROR MUTSI- 
HITO 


Tt would be improper to close - this 
speech without some allnston to our 
most beloved and revered sovereign, 
who was suddenly called to the actual 
duties of the head of the mation at the 
age of sixteen and at the most turbo- 
lent perodin Japan's hrstory,. During 
the last thirty-seven vears of his most 
tnarked and enlightened reign he has 
given the tution the enjoyment of all 
the best fruits of the civilization of the 
West, and, above all, has raised the 
country, inthe face of the inimense ob- 
stucles, from the position of an insignifi- 
cant oriental state to that of a formid- 
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able jit im the comity of nations. 
‘| wen Heel 710 b iat mth si ental lis public 
acts. Facts ate too aluitidant and con- 
spicnonsto make ex panalee eter. 

His Majesty the Emperor Mutsuhite 
Was born on the 4d of November, rsacz. 
and ascended the throne tn February, 
65. He isa person above the cirdi- 
nary Japanese height, with large, wite- 
set eyes and broad forehead, He is 
roltist im. health, studious mm habit, 
kind and-sympathetic in sentiment. and 
strong awd loyal in character, Out of 
thé civil list, which ts only S12, §00,0c 
a-year, he supports, borrowing the words 
of Captain Brinkley, *‘ the whole of the 
princely families, in¢inding that of the 
Crown Fringe; he accompanies all pat- 
ents of nobility with handsome sit; 
he makes literal allowances to cabinet 
ministers by way Of stpplemeut te their 
salaries: he pays the honoraria tat goes 
with orders and medals; he gives lurge 
amounts to churituble purposes, many 
of which escape the public attention-al- 
together, and he devotes considerable 
sums Wi the encotirarement of art.” 
The Sfs;000 whieh were piven for the 
entettainment of the soldiers om the 
pith of February last, the oceastot of 
the anniversary of The foundation of the 
Empire iy the first Eanperor, Jimat, 
came out of the Imperial purse. °* Mss 
manner of life is simple and frugal, and 
it may be troky csid that his record does 
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tnt show one act anpworthy of the rev- 
erence with which his subjects regard 
bine” ” Indeed the peapleof Japon love, 
toner, and respect His Majesty, who 
has-so faithfully and assiduonsly ful- 
filled the cath which be took on lis 
secession to the throre., 

T have Teard sometimes certain 
castic remarks on the reports to the 
Emperor from the getierals and ad- 
mirals on the field, which generally end 
with the pitrase “ This glotiotis snecess 
is due to the virthe of your Majesty. 
To vour ears this may sound strange. 
Forelpnets may take it a5 a tuere form 
of oriental flattery; but to our mind 
there is nothing mare truthfol and stn- 
cere. [pn Japan loyalty ond patriotism 
aire Interchangeable terms, Wene it not 
for the devetion of men and officers to 
“Or Lord and country,’ fo admiral 
or general, however great a military 
genins he may be, conid ever achieve 
the glorious successes which crowned 
their efforts-during the present war. 

The sentiment expressed in our ta: 
tional liwwmn that 

“Nay it ors choaiteon Jest 

30) a thomsen! vers haw puss 
Twice four thousand thoes o'ertald. 
Fitin as chativeless mek, corti rycter|, 
hes af apes ween pnted.” 


Pall 


trathfully reflects the hearts’ wishes af 
the fifty miMions of his most loyal sul- 
jects. 


OUR SMALLEST POSSESSION—GUAM 


By Wintiam BE. SAFFORD 


Afr Say Mord he formerty a fienteuantin thet?! oS. Nazy, adhe craises for 
fin fo many of the filands of the Pheifc, ahere be oendte meay ofes ata collections. 
ffe we fell the ohne oe ot Hamad tenltce ese viding hie divirteny! tnopicetl pearls, of larwe 
nuinder of which are very useful, that when fe later joined the botanical staff of the 
Ah spariment af Agricdtire Ae veativd to wirite « book ow the snbject, This touk, a 
nivlwate of gon pages, profiel tHlesteated, and with an tafroduction. fy Mr rede ert 
I. Comlle, Curator of Mofany, Aas jist fern fieiiadedt oy the (2S. Mational Aftream 
water the Hile Lie Chefel Pantcof the ftand of Gaia” Jail the anther deseribes 
the priuctheal plant avsed for food, flber, oil, starci, Seeger’, wud forage in our tropical 
isiraads aud Ae furthcr inctwdes penict inicresiing trformotion dbo! the people af Cetccn 


aad fhetr doiermdauts, 


UAM isconsiderably larger than 

. ‘Tuttila, the most importunt 
(5 of the Sanne Islands owned 
by the United States, though its chief 
port, San Luis de Apri, cannot becom: 
pared with FPango- Pango, our paval sia- 
tion-in the South Pacthe, and perhaps 
the finest harbor in the worll. The 
alvantage of Counm asa station for re 
pairs and supplies is evident, forming, 
as it does, a stoppitig place. for vessels 
between Hawaii and the Philippines, 
Its strategic hmipartanice has been greatly 
enhanced since it has been made the 
landing place of the trans-Pacific cable, 
and the completion of the Danian Canal 
will inake it still atere valuable to our 
ENVErHnent, 

The extrenve length of the ishind from 
north-northeast ta sonth-southwest 1s 
jy statute miles, Tis width is from 7 to 
qo niiles, narrowing at the middle to i 
neck only 4 tiles across. On the north- 
west coast of this neck is situated Avana, 
the capital, a city of over 6,000 tnhab- 
itants. The entire population of the 
isha, according to the census of 1go1, 
WHS 67%, 


THE COMING OF MAGELLAN 


The Tsland of Guam way discovered 
ou March 6, 1321, by Magellan, aftera 
passage of three months anid twenty 
days from the strait which bears his 
tame, An secount of the privations 


mils oof tats). 


The following avticle ic based on this report : 


anil suffering of hiscrew, taany of what 


died on the way across the hitherto wn- 
explored ocean, is graphically given by 
Antonia Pivnfetta, Marellan's historian. 

He describes how the expedition arrived 
at Guam with the crews suffering from 
scurvy and in a starving condition, hav- 
ing bec compelled on the passage to 
eatrats and even the leather from off the 
standing tigging to keep soul and ts 
together. In conmparison with Mage 

lan’s featof crossing the vast. Pacific, 
the first vovage of Colimbes from, the 
Canary Islands to the West Indies 
seutts insignificant, The natives of 
Gitam caine to. meet the Spaniards in 
strange ““fiving praos’” (canoes pro- 
vided) with outriggers and triangular 
The Spaniards sad 
dropped anchor, furled their sails, and 
were abit ta land, when it was cis- 
covered that a small boat which rode 
astetn of tire flagvhip Wit missing. 
Suspecting the natives of having stolen 
it, Magellan Himself went ashore at the 
head of a iantling party of 4o armed 


men, burned go oro houses and many 


heats, and killed seven or eight natives, 
dale and female. He then returned to 
his'ship with the missing boat and iun- 
mediately set sail, continuing his course 
to the westward, 

The natives did not fare much better 
at the hands of Inter visitors. Mission- 
aTIES chine in 1668. 
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A Pish Intexicant; the Froitof the Serrivefenia seaoa, Natural Size 


The tatives of Guam, and of o numberof other tropical lands of the Paclfic, nae this 
firth to stipels teh jeer apple page). The spectee does not occur in the Hawatian Telands 
Dob it ts foot (a the Malay Archipelago, the Anlaman (slaods, ou Ceylon, The froits ure 
Het. and os the tree prows down to the very edge ol the sea, they offen full into the water 
und are carried hy eorenis aod cast upon other ahorea. The dried frnite are ise) by the 
tatives ne floats for their ete, 


Quer Suactest Possesston 


Though Guam lies within the tropics, 
its climate is tempered throughout the 
greater part of the year by a brisk trode 
wind blowing from the northeast and 
east, Its mountains are not highs enargeh 
to catise miurked differetices tn the dis- 
tnbution of rain on the land, and the 
island isnot of sufhcient extent to cate 
the dally alternating. currents of air 
knowe bs land ond sen breezes. Gen- 
emily speaking, the seasons conform in 
a menasure with those of Mithila, the 
least tam falling in the colder months 
ar the periods called winter ‘by the 
natives, and the greater rainfall oceur- 
Ting in the wand tonths, whieh are 
called summer by the matives. 

The mean annual tem perature is about 
So” Foin December, the coldest month, 
to $2° F. in May and June, the hottest 
mouths. The highest absolute tem pera- 
ture recorded in 1902, go” F., occurred 
in June aml July, the lowest, 66° F., in 
December. 

Though the mean iionthly tempera- 
ture varies only 2° on either side of the 
invananntial temperature, vel the‘ win- 
ters’ of Guantare so definitely inarked 
that certain wasps which durmy the 
summer make their nests inthe open 
fields among the bushes invade the 
houses of the people at that season and 
hibernate thicte, 

The forest vegetation of Guam con- 
sists almost entirely of strand trees, 
epiplivtal ferns, lianas, and u few m- 
dershrobs. The majority of the species 
areiuchidedin what Schimper has called 
the Barringtonia formation. The prin- 
cipal trees ate the wild, fertile bread- 
fruit, viens commnnis;: the Eudian 
almoml, fermiinvie cafeppa > jack-it- 
the-box, Sécrandia peffofe, ond the 
giant banyan, 


CATCHING FIsht 


The froit of another common tree 
(Mecrtagtenia spherrosat |) Uhre natives: tse 
to stupey fish, 

The fruit is pounded into a paste, in- 
closed inva bag, and kept over wight. 


WITH ON TORTCANTS 


43:3 


The time of an especially low tide js se- 
lected, and bags of the pounded fruit are 
taken Ont on the reel next morning and 
sunk in certain deep holes in the reef. 
The fish soo appear at the surface, some 
af them lifeless, others attempting to 
swim, ot faintly strugeling with their 
ventral side ouppermast. The natives 
scoop them in their hands, sometimes 
ever diving for them. Nothing more 


striking could be imagined thon the 


Hicture presented by the conglomerntion 
of strange shapes and bright colors— 
snake-hke sea cecls, voracious lizanl- 
fishes, gar-like houndfishes, with their 
jaws prolonged inte asharp beak; Jong: 


shouted trimpet-fishes, flounders, por: 


cupine-fisi, bristling with spines: squir- 
rel-fisbes of the brightest and most 
heautiful colors—secarlet, rose color and 
silver, und yellow and blue: parrot-fishes 
(Scarus), with large scales, parrot-like 
beaks, and intense colors, some of them 
a deep greenish bluc, others looking as 
though painted with ble and pink 
pay tte Colors: variegated Chactodoans, 
called '* sen tintterflies’’ ly the natives: 
trunkfishes with horns and armor, leop- 
ard -spottel Rraupers, hideotis-looking, 
warty toadishes, “wef,” armed with 
poisons spines, nich dreaded hy the 
natives; and a blackish with a-spur on 
its forehead, 

As many young fish unfit for food are 
destroyed by this process, the Spanish 
EOVvernment forhade this method of fish- 
lng, but since the American occupation 
ot the island the practice has been re: 
vived. 

[i the mangrove swamps when the 
tide 15 low hnudreds of litth fishes with 
protruding eves muy he seen hoppiny 
about in the mid anid climbing among 
the mats af the Rhizephora and Bri- 
guiera. These ure the widely spread 

crfuphthaluas doelrenteri, Welonging to 
a group of fishes interesting from the 
fact that thetr atr bladder has asstmed 
inf measure the function of lungs, ena- 
hlitg the antmal to breathe atmospheric 
ha a 
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Fron VW. 2. Sefer TWA Nai)! AT 
A Cotlee Tree in Full Bloom, Island of totam 


Every family oo the island povs it own cotfet 





pues) Ad Santi einai ! Ss SS ita) Mibeerin 


Hetel-nut Palms 


Thesnut 4 great reseed tv the natives of Goam, whirchew it with the tenf of the: betel 
peer. [tdinparts wa fed ¢olor to the saliva, so that the lips atl teeth appear te be custered) 
with Giwkh, atidin the beaegie Uliekeniedl it Guam betel chewing is a matter of etiijwette 


Af all wedding assemblies, festivals, and funermls. 
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THE NATIVES AS THE SPANIARDS 


FOUND THEM 


Both sexes were expert aswinners, 
aid were as much at case in the water 
as oniand, As they threw themeelyes 
inte the sea and eame bewnding from 
wave to wave they reminded Pigatetta 
of clealpliins. The men were good divers. 
Legaxpl states that they would catel fish 
m their bands. The chikicen aceom- 
panied their parents while fishing, anil 
were ao expert im the water that Garcia 
declared that they appeared rather fish 
than human beings, 

According to the testimony of early 
writers, their houses were high and 
neatly made and better constricted than 
these of any aboaricinal race bitherte dis- 
caverend inthe Indies. They were rect- 
ausulor iu shape, with walls and fools 
orf ‘palm leaves curiously woven. They 
were male of cocoanut wood and palo 
miitia | Cafepiiinen mmehieifirnr) and 
were raised from the gromnd on wooden 
pita or pillars of stone. In one of the 
Narrativies of the Legaspi expedition it 
is sat that sote of the lowes sup- 
ported on stune pillars served as sleep. 
Ing apartments; others built on the 
srouncd were ised for cooking aul other 
work. Hestdes thes, there were large 
buildings that served os store hobser for 
all i common, wherein the large boats 
and covered canoeswere kept. “* These 
Were VETS Spacious, broad, and. high, 
al worth seeing" AS desenibed ly 
the missionaries, some of the lonses hel 
ftir reotis or conipartinents, with doors 
or curtams of inats, one serving os 40 
secping-toom, another asa store-room 
fier fruits, a thind for cooking, and 3 
fourth asa workshop atid boat-hotise. 

Ther were a happy, careless people, 
fond of festivities, dancing, siugiue, 
story telling, aid contests of strength 


and skill, yet sufficiently industrious ta: 


ctiltivate their fields and garden patches, 
build excelent houses for their families, 
braid: mats of fine texture, and. cott- 
dtruet canoes which were the admtira 
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tion of all the-early navigators. They 
Were much given to bulfoonery, mock- 
ety, playing tricks, jesting. mimicry, 
atul ridicule, offering in this respect a 
striking contrast to the undemonstrative 
Malayans, 

That they were naturally kind and 
iemerats is shown by ther treatnient 
of shipwrecked sailors ¢ast upon their 
shores ane their reception of the early 
injssionaries who fownded the first 
colony on the island, These mission: 
aries complained that they could not 
tigke the natives take: lift serionsly, 
saying that what they promised one 
inte they forgo. the text, On the 
other hand, the missionaries spoke of 
the temarkible intelligence shown by 
the children in Ieatuing the Christian 


dectrine, the moderation of the natives 


i eating, and the absemee of tloxi- 


cont. Their sense of hospitality was 


vety marked Women were treated 
with cousideration, and had greater au 
thority than tn almost any other timed 
hitherto knawin 


THE VEESUNT PROPLE OF GUAM 


The natives. of Guam ore, as.9 rute, 
of good physigie and. pleasing ap)ear- 
thee, Ownie to ther mixed Mood. 
their complexion varies from the white 
of Caucasian to the lrown of a Malay. 
Most of them have glossy block hair; 
which is cither straight ar slightly 
curiy. [tioworn short by the men and 
long by the wormet, etther braulmt, 
coiled, or diessecd after the styles pre- 
vailing in Manila. 

Though the natives of (Guam are not- 
trrally intelligent and <uick to lesrt, 
little lms been done tor themreducation, 
anil many of them are illiterate. ‘The 
college of Sant Juan de Letran was 
founded by Uineeu Maria Anna of Aus 
trin, widow of Phihp TV, who settled 
npen it an annial endowment of 3,000 
pesos, Through isa ppropriation z and 
dishonesty the intial income of the 
college gradudlly dwindled to. alent 
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1,000 pesos, The pteater part of this 
was absoried by the rector, who wos 
usnally the priest stationed at Agana, 
and by the running expenses of the 
school, which were the subsistence and 
Wires Pal to janitor, perter, steward, 
doctor, and the lighting of the building. 

‘The people are essentially agrienit- 
ural, There are few masters and few 
servants on the island. As a mile the 
farms ate not too extensive to be culti- 
vated’ by the family, all of whom, even 
the little children, lend a houd. Often 
the owners of neighboring farms work 
together in communal fashion, one day 
on A's corn, the next day on H's, and 
so ott, laughing, singing, and skylark- 
ing at their. work and stopping wheri- 
ever they feel so tuchned to take a drink 
of tuba fram a bamboo vessel hanging 
toa teighboring cocoannt tree. Each 
docs bis share withont constraint, nor 
will he indulge so freely in, tuba as to 
incapacitate himself for work, for ex- 
perience has taught the necessity of 
temperance, and every one must do his 
share if the services are to be reciprocal, 
lin the evening they separate, each poiny 
to his own rancho to feed his bullock, 
pigs. and chickens. After agrood sut- 
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pir they lie down for the night on ‘a 
patdanus tuat spread aver an elastic 
platform of split heriey 

None of the natives depends for his 
hvelihood on lis handiwork or on trade 
alone, There are nen who can make 
shoes, tan lenther, and ent stone for 
building purposes, but such a thing as 
a Chaworro shoemaker, tanner, stone 
tiason, Or merchant who supports his 
family by bis tradeisunknown, Inthe 
midst of building a stame wall the man 
whe has consented to help do the work 
will probably say, ** Excuse me, Sefior, 
but I minst goto my rancho for three or 
four days; the weeds ate getting ahead 
of my corn.” And when lime is needed 
the native to whom one is directed may 
say, ‘After I have finished gathering 
ty coconnyts for copra [ will get my 
hove to cut wood and gather limestone 
tomakea kiln. Never fear, Sefior, you 
shall have your time Within six weeks,’ 
On one occasion a blacksmith was dle- 
layed two weeks in making a plow owing 
to the fact that the man from whom he 
got his charcoal bud been so busy sup- 
plyitig visiting vessels with fruits and 
vegetables that he cotd not find time to 
born it. 


THE MILGCH GOAT 


WHE Department of Agriculture 
has been so suoecessful in its 


experiment of introducing the 
beattifil Amgzora goat inte this country, 
by taeans of which an industry worth 
several million dollars has been created, 
that its now trying to anonse at inter- 
estin the milch goat. Every travelerin 
Europe i familrar with the sturdy little 
animal, which devs not hesitate to elimb 
to the witic of a dwelling and when sev- 
étal stories up allow itself to be milked 
It is estimated that Germany owns 
nhoenut. 3,000,000 of these onimals, that 


they are worth about $12,000,000, nnd 
viel milk and kids each year worth 
S3f,000,000, or three tines their origi- 
nal valive, 

A good goat gives four or five quarts 
ofmikdaily, [tcan eat many kinds af 
herbage, so that its keep isnot a diffi- 
cnlt norexpensive problem The milk 
is believed to be richer and freer of tu- 
bérculosis than cow's milk, and if kept 
clean isnot odorous: Fomilies living in 
crowded suburbs may find a-solution of 
the milk problem in keepimg mulch 
foots. 
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GEOGRAPHIG NOTES 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY by them. either at home or on their 
travels, that have a geographic value 


A T the lost meeting of the National : z : 
fr | Geographic Sat ar Ere 1qas ‘98 Same teatores whieh the National 


President Willis I,. Moore unnonneed “eograptic Society will publish in its 
t 
i nt 


i= 


that the membership of the Society had Magazine during the next seve 
reuched 5,600, taking the National months are : 
Canpraphic Society the larzest peo Looartiel on “Storms and Weather 
Rraphical socactwin the workl, Nenrly Porecasts,"’ illustrated with zo charts, 
every section oF the globe is represented showing storm tracks, hot and cold 
in hits membership. waves, «tc., by Dr Willis L. Moore, 
The members are reminded that the Chief United States Weather Bureau and 
Society will always welcome from then Tesulent of the National Geographi 
notes of peopraphic development and Society; on address on “The Philip- 
(terest ALepibers are also Hiren to pines, by the Secretary of War EA itt, 
send to the Soclety for preseryution iti Wilham H. Taft, with a new map of 
Ws library copies of photographs taken the Philippines, 23 by 36 mches and in 
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three colors: amaddress on ** The Pan: 
aint Canal.’* by Admiral C. M. Chester, 
Superintendent af the Naval (bserva- 
tory: anaddreés on '' The Evolution af 
Rissian Government,” by Dr Edwin A 

Grosvenor, Professor of Lnternational 
Law in Amiterst College = un addtess on 
"The Commercial Prove of the Grient,”" 
hy How OO. PL Austin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Staristics. 

A series of illustrated papers ot sone 
uf the principal genyrapine freattires of 
the United States: “The Big Horn 
Rerien of Wyonting,”’ ly i. A. Darton; 
The Bad Lands,” *' The Vosemite,”' 
| The (rreat Plas," ete. 


UTILIZING THE DESERT 
A NEW method of making te desert 


udelol, which may perhaps give 

yalne to millions of acres now worthless 

hos been suggested by Mr W. PL Spall 

wan, Avrestalogist of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

In certain paris of Texas tanchimen 
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have been accustomed when forage has 
failed because of drought to cut down 
the prickly jet amd feed it to cattle. 
They remove the thorns by singeme tlie 
plants in a fire ot witha plumber's past- 
line torch or cut the cactito pieces with 
a machine. The cactus makes an ex 
cellent food, and im some dections of 
sonthern Texas the stock indtistry is 
almost entirely dependent on it durnog 
portions of the year, Cuctt grow seat. 
teringly in many parisof the dry region, 





but outside of southem Texas they are 


found only in limited areas in-sufhcient 
abundance to be need os forage, Now 
Mr Spillman suggests that varieties of 
exetl mieht be planted in thase parts of 
the United States where they now grow 
scutteringly, und this possibly utilize 
nreas in Texas, Anvonn, New Mexico, 
California, Kansos,; Idaho, Montana, 
Coloralo, Nevaca, Utah, and even as 
far north as Nebraska. which are now 
of littl value. 

The Departiient of Agticultare has 
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One of the Common Prickly Pears of Texas tn Full Frat 


GeocrapHic Nores 2.4.3 








Prawn Die Geithihe. Denirtaesnt of Agrivmittte 


Singelne the Prickly Pear of Texas with a Torch 





Nrent Day Gonhiths. Depurtiimesdt of Agrbtalbare 


A Type of Pear Cutter, as Set Up and Operated 
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poblished « bulletin on Phe 
Pear and Other Caeti os Food fen 
v David farithths, which contains many 
nterestine facts on this subject [t 7 
“lieved by some that the natural cactus 
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Fr 5,c0088 the value of the marine ales 


prepared im the United States in one 


year, The btistness 1s practically re- 
trietec| ta creo msetts, atl is ad- 
(ressedt tuo ale § pews, Ela [rsh 
ticks Actes CREEPS Consider 


alle ntiantities ai Ol sea weeks are treed as 
on farms actacent to the 
ib commercial enterprise. 
Santa: Barhar coun 
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hies, California, the Chinese 
ies Sieh a oi hae F I eid J 
civ Certain ul ene for food, medicine, and 


fertilizer. 
GEOLOGIC FOLIOS IN SCHOOLS 
i rethtihe 


H) Germans have a stucly in soitic 
their schoole which thev call 


‘*} fei mutt hsk ae =the study of home 


WF " 
mes tre jostructed. minutely in the 
kndgwledee of thetr hinmecdiate enviton- 
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Bleachiig ati Cuntne trish 


nictit, ‘They leur net merels thie 
names uml characteristics of the mortno- 
tains that Sy cPOURS therr nmeativre 
and the streams: that figs thrusts fl, 


boat they study the Sorcha) Tesoiries 
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and industries: of the localty, the 
Cit 7 4 reets. THT, Tae aT, “i t 
calleries, water works, garbage plant 
fire department, etc. It is a study 
that makes them mere enlightened 


CITIZEDS. 

Sintiar studies prisecited im 
many American schools, and the Ameri 
com teacher has at his command a val 
Hable aid io studving ouvmy localities, 
of which; unfortunately, few ‘avail 
themselves This aid consists of the 
separate folios of the geologic atlas of 
the United Stotes which. the United 
States (reuiogical Survey is engaged in 
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Niass at Scituate, 
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pithilishing, Rach follo includes a tap- 
ofraphic map anil geologic map of a 
qiall aren of country, tnrether with 
explanatory anid cleee riplive texts. Pre- 
quentiy these tolas also contarm strmct- 
ure section sheets and columnar section 
Shects, maps tilustrative of the artesian 
water sipply af the ares, dtagtams of 
coal sections, of photegraphie reprod tic - 
tigns of specially interesting topographic 
features or of pecniiat fossil types. 
The Survey has tsspecd tro -eeologic 
folios am to date. That menns that 
teachers m avy have at very littie cost the 
tet compile a and are ntific des cTiption 
Vet prubsies ls ed of ity different areas in 
the United States, each illustrated. by 
the Jatest topographic and geologic 
ops: As text-books in geography, 
, and niiterlogy for the limited 
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Excellent Examples of Weathermge ment Logan Butte, Cook 
County, Orezon 


These petulior-shaped mounds have heen catved by the agtion of sun 
nil atatn ftom evlt shales. Nomerots well-preserved logue of extinct 
mammals have beer fovried diy three Tesla 
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area euch represents, they should he 
lughiy apprecinted. 

To encourage the purchase of these 
folies foreducational purposes, the Greco- 
logical Survey has lately reduced the 
wholesale price on folios. When pur: 
chased separately, the folios of urdimary 
size COSt 24 cents cach, those of preater 
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of these folios, when regarded as text- 
hooks, consider the New York cits 
falio, ‘Phe retail price is 90 Gents a 
copy, it oontains 17 pages of text, 13 
Pigs oF maps (each one of which would 
cost 5 cents if purchased separately) 
and z pages of plates: Other cities 
covered by peologic folios are Washing 





Stacking Alfalia with a Derrick on a Western Farm 


Frit nm iiiterest Lit 
Depuirtinent of A pirical tiene 


leneth cost sc. cenutseach, aud afew of 
extruiorminary size cust 75 cents each 
The Survey now ofters 34 folias of the 
otdinary sive for S410, which makes 
the price of each copy only 15. cents 
A corresponding reduction of go peér 
cent 1s. nue on the wholesale price of 
the large folios, 

To show how reasonable t the price 


report on Our erent forage crops: ty ff 


S. Hltebrock. ‘of the 


ton bad Chicage. One fol (Noy sn 
Haolveke!) has been issued for the New 
EFinglind area. The price of each of 
these 1s 50 cents 

‘Phose desiring information as to the 
oreas tow covered by the folios should 
apply toa the Darector of the Onited 
Stites Grealogical Surves Washington, 


Da 





Carts with Baniboo Covers, Ceylon 
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NOTE OS THE ACTIVITY OF SHI- 
ALDIN VOLCANO 


N March, 1903, the Natiosnar Gro- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE published some 
striking photographs of the mountains 
on Uirimak Island, Alaska, and pave.a 
vivid account of the nature of Shishal- 
tlits’s activity, 

Tt will wot be without interest to add 
some personal observations of a later 
date. On September i4, 1904, wile tn 
command of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey steamer Medrider and w hile 
passing Shishaldin at a distance of from 
15 to +S miles, I made the following 
ohservations on the voleane, which was 
visiblé for several bouts during the 
altermmoon: 

The volcano was seen to be in o mild 
state-of activity. In additten to a eon- 
Linn enission of dense white smoke 
or steam, clretiar rings apparcuthy sev- 
eral bondred feet in diameter and of 
remurkable symmetry and whiteness 
were seen to emerge in puffs at short 
intervals: from the very top of the 
Tetintain 

Frequently iwo or three af these 
would temtain vistble at the same tinte, 

Homes PL Rrrrex, 
i S. fret araat Pemrnaint tt Aes a 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


a Heat interesting geographic contribu- 
tion isu British blaie book of Tast 
year oo cotton cultivation tithe British 
Eimpire and Eevypt, prepared by Prof. 
W, Dianstan, director of the Imperial 
Institute at South Kensington, with the 
ail af hissetentific staff | folic, 40 Papas, 
map, aud diagrams). -He discusses, in 
all thatbroad telt- from 40 degrees north 
to jo deytess south, the matural condi- 
tions and past efforts for developing the 
cotton industryto all the British pos- 
sessions that seem at al] fitted hy mature 
for prowing this. plant, with a. brief 
treatment of the characteristics of cot- 
ton. He makes the fullest acknowl- 
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edgyment to American works on the 
entire industry from the seed to the 
finished product, and pays high tribute 
to the knowledge aud labor of our De- 
partment of Agriculture, In fact, he 
considers our “* potammount"’ position 
due to the operation of this branch of 
the government. After this compre- 
hensive survey of the matter, he finds 
no hope of displacing our leadership. 
but the most promising territory for 
conipetition with 23 is in Africa, with 
something wdditional in the East and 
West Indies. Buttoany one acquainted 
with our cotton aren it is: feared that 
Professor Dunstan 1s mot a safe guiite. 
Tn his ‘sketch map of the cotton belt of 
the world "' be actually has cotton grow- 
ing-in the United States up to the Iati- 
tude of New York and thence stright 
uordss beyoud the Mississippi Kiver— 
at least double the space on which it 
can be possibly produced. Ht also has 
cotton in Ching as far taorth as Peking. 
It is most likely that such blunders 
arose. from emploving a purely bookish 
inan to do practical work. C. AL 


WATER EROSION THEORY A 
FALLACY 


With Apologies to Prot. H. L. Fairchild * 


“HE Ure tite nts ay aetnist the peassi- 
bility of erosion by running streams 
nav be summed wp as follows : 

1, No one ever saw a2 streant eroding 
its beck or bitirrkes. 

2. True, sonte Streams, are often 
niiddy, which ts mterpreted by certain 
geologists os evitence of erosion, but 
the antount of detritus thus carred is 
trifling, if itis measoread withont prejt- 
dice 

3 Rivers deposit detritus ut certam 
places; therefore they cannot efile. 

4, Insotne places rivers How over ‘salt 
material withoutimeving it: hence they 
never erode, 


* lee Hrosien Theory o Pallacy, bei Prof, H, t,, 
Fairchild: (Bull. Geol. Soc, Atm, val. 16, Py 
ah orgie 


& [on many places. no deposits from 
Tiversareseen, If there are no deposits, 
there can have heen no crosigon The 
imount of deposit discovered must equal 
the amount eroded, for nome i= carried to 
the sea or otherwise hidden. 

6, The water in the middle of astream 
moves faster thin that pear the bottom 
i sides; hence the upper layers move 
over the lawer lavers, aid the latter thus 
hecome pearly stagnant, aud lose what- 
ever cuttiog power they might have pos- 

7. Water, being lipid, fows around 
wind over obstactes instenl of cutting 
thet away. The existence of ati island 
it a stteam is conclustye proof of the 
Stream'Sinabihtytoerede. Heing Licyunial, 
water cannot hold wp its cutting tools 
lo their work. 

& The fluency of water dimmishes 
with the: amount of sediment carrted. 
Since a niver has no meaus of getting 
tid af its load of detritis, this load ac- 
cuinulates near the mouth, where it must 
eventinglly becom|e ton great to allow 
‘erosion + hetce streant erosion, if there 
he any, taust be confined to the upper 
tenches Of the streauis, whete the load 
mt on Hs Moderate, 

True, flowitg water dues change 
the fori of cnnvers carmerd by other 
agencies Thus it changes the cross- 
poeta of a glacier-carved valley fron a 

L shape to a V shape, but we will not 
eall this erosion: 

1m. Ttisperfectly possible for streams 
Li) Curry sharp-edged sand ulong: their 
hottoms and sides without doing any 
a 

ri Lf one cannot prove absolutely 
that fmision 16 in any cose caused by 
THnning whiter, therefore if most have 
been done hy ice. 

iz. The majority of peologists and 
phystographers are im aceerd with these 
Views. H.. ty. 


Field Courses in Geology.—A_ joint an- 
notmcement bas been tssued desobing 
the field courses in geology which will 
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be given during the simmer of rgos by 
Chicago, Coltimbia, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Kansas, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Ohio State, Leland Stanford 
Jonior, and Wisconsin Universities. 
There ts also, an jnter-collegiate Appa- 
lachtan course of five weeks’ duration, 
which will be given tinider the direction 
of several instructors, and will include 
the study. of the tertiary and cretaceous 
formations of Maryland, the paleozoic 
strata of the Susquchanna-Juniata dis- 
trict.ot Peansylvania and central New 
York, theerystalline and paleoxoic rocks 
of the Littl Falls district of enstetn 
New York, aod the Metamorphic rnuel 
iriassic rocks of western Connecticut. 
The cotirses offered] by the several ani- 
Versities covera wide mince of terotory, 
extending from Vancouver Island and 
Caltfomia, on the Pacific enast. to 
North Caroling, Maryland, und New 
York, on the Athintic, while one course 
is announced for [eeland, where four 
weeks will be spent in the study of 
Volcanoes, glaciers, ati): geysers, Each 
af these courses will he ander the guid- 
ance of a geologist familiar with the 
reclogy of the region studied. Ley the 
list of itstroctors appear the ames of 
the following well known geologists ; 
j..C, Brauner, Wim, B. Clark, HL, P. 
ines Writ. MM. Betis A.W. Gra- 





batt, a, Hall, Haworth, WH, 
Prati Charles $ s owen R. 1. Satis- 
bury, X. S. Shaler, Siuart Weller, 7. B. 


W ‘oucworth, 'E,. & Hopkins, S. Barrell, 
R. TT. Chamberlin: W -W'. Atwood, T. A. 
Jaggar, Colher Cobb, and J. F. New- 
SEH, 


THE HCONUMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
MLATEAUN IN TROVIC AMERICA 


TW J. RESSELT. SMITT, Tit. Ty 


Tropic Attericn presents the onusiil apecti- 
ele of acreyghen In whieh ope tepe of ihstrict 
feanpets mont of the population ant auother 

ports the more important feneign trade 

A betiperitie North America katt ln Rurope 
ie centers of pptilatin asad Preluction ire 
wpe the lowdands In trepie Attericn the 
centers of poplilation re Upork the hig lanes, 
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while the towlands ore he nateral place for 
Lhe procnection of thie most desired products of 
that zone Accordingly, tie tiajerity of the 
people Live npon the poorest Toned, in poeta 
Very lititoht af atopss ta coterie. and the 
fertde wd uecessitle regions are unsetiled, 
while the civilized wagdd experiences ib prote 
ihe demand der the really tropical products, 
which they now proce in an uneratetintic 

The trople highlands, tv onedulf or mere of 
titer expirisaine competing with) temperate- 
ecite lami; The lowland ire the real tropics. 
of comnmeror, The economic yterstion is, an 
Uier bootie popabited. anid developed | 

Two methods ate now avatlable—tie taper. 
Gatien of Lie Asintie cootte andl the application 
a aciehee fo mike these lomds halttabile trv 
Coowasgane The first method i) bene soc 
comaf al -trhed in sentient. of) the second 
as fil] of quieetlities, Science is past. begin 
Ting te be applied te tie pooh} at eliniimat. 
Ing tiseiee, Tporing tropic agmeniiure, and 
overdominp. the diticalties of environment. 
Tlie present century tay witness the opening. 
ap Of porcticall’ anew world to popnliben 
Atl catimeree through the veltling of thin 
new theeletied! part ef the Werld ter pepe 
wha will at legst be socially and industrially 
eranoeed) by the toast wtbeanced races. 


THE EXPLORATION OF ALABKA 


TWh ALPRLD  BROKS, CHIEF OF ALASEKAN 
HWVTSIOs, U, 5. GEOLOGICAL STUVAY 
The fot knowledoe of Abesica wae ubstiudtres| 
liv the Rusioans, whe in the early port of the 
mghteenth century hud established themuelyes 


on the weeter shore af Bering Sea aod first: 


learned of the continent bevowel, the sea feo 
the natives, for dt was not until seat that ther 
eltainel any definite knowlege of North. 
winter Atcrca by personal observation. It 
was then that Bering made his fateful wovage 
nil defimiels establighed at beast one pot oi 
thie matnioniot Makke. Sulrieinntly explo 
rath ajipeate te have taken place from three 
directions, The Russians came from the west, 
acres Siberia, Bering Seo and Stratis! the 
Belish frm tit east by ware! MchKeusde 


Valley. and naviquiorn of various nationalities 


explore) itscoust, ADP Twa the eth 
be followitwy the eastern sliere al the Pcie 
Among the important expeditions were those 
fed lu Hering, ithe, Rotecbur, Cook, Vor- 
omaver, Frankili, lecchey, Malespina, Tu 
Péroitee, anclaryeral Spaaiards. ly the mit 
(Heol the etelteenth centurr the coastline of 
Algska was tairly well know, lit the lytnthed 
hurtity tas tik even vet been eompleteal, 
though the United States Gaget Survey bas 


bevy activel at werk far cin vei. CH the 
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lnterion of Alusku the Rirtians knew compar. 
atively little, thengh they explored the lower 
stretches of the Vukon, the Kuskokwim, anid 
Stikine, The Upper Yokou was reuchet by 
the Huilson Bay traders in the middle of the 
Hineleenth, centiny. : | 

In 855 the exploration of Alaska was much 
accelerated iv the work of the corps of ex. 
Plorers orpattivn! ty the Western Union Tele- 
Taph Company, of who William, A. Dall 
atl Robert -Renniontt were the most prooo- 
ttt 

Whee Alaska came jute (he pouussiin of 
the Pnite! States, bet Htthe attetipt was marke 
ta explore its infecior, thongh a few expedi- 
teins were sent oot onder vaneus auspices. 
Thos it was that Schwatko mode ae explorit. 
tion of the Lewes and Yuko rivers, though 
these were already prettw well known, thanks 
to the traders and proapoctore “Allen trov- 
trel the Copper, Tanana, wl Lower Keovti- 
kok nvecs, while Stoner towk np Wie explor- 
tien of the Rotechue Soul region, asl in the 
sate district Cantwell andl MeL ainicnn rmbt: 
linportant explorations. 

Though paljlic cuterprise amonited to little, 
vel the ever-reuiy Ametivan frontieraman aml 

pector penetrated! this wilderness and did 
Thine jo mit Kowa te Che worled. Amo 
the tnovt: prominent were Prowk Detisnocre, 
Arthur Harper, Jack MeQinestin, aml Jack 
Thal tern. . 

Tn thor the Coast Survey wing Ge ake a sented in 
the tte 1) Alesha lie ates whales lencactiel 
the international Boundary aml tide an ex- 
Phinda thro tothe Arete coast froeet the 
Vukon drabiage hasta. Died the sate period 
Schwatka and Hayes made « journey af explo- 
ration from the Wuked to the Copper byway 
of tie Heel of the White 

Tt was, however, not wath! the discovery, of 
the fathooe wo onhke gold fells that Conyress 
dwoke to the netessity of svateqtiatio explora. 
ens ated surveveof this great area. Appro- 
pomtoersfor thie purpesa were tad in 1 hos, 
which have beer qontinned ap to the present 
tie. thet thie interior af Alaska yea beet 
expired Try the macy parties of the Mited 
States Cewlaptent Some. There have covered 
an ares whieh den De pectin toey ben) at pea, cocen 
square mites, und now practically everr large 
river it) Cie territary cxecepl the Noatak, Col. 
vile, anc Alse as Geen wurveveil, All wf 
the monuiain rongea except Thow of thet ex 
treme nurthern furct of the territarr haere bees 
outlined by exploraiony surveys, and tel ef 
the great interior basin has heen mappel with 
aslficient degree of occtiracy for present pur- 

NCTE Fh, 

. Of unknown regis there are in Alaska 
otly Hoes of commiderahleextent. The small. 
est al these embraces the @reat sicw-covered] 
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Saint Elias tunge, which, though tit a short 
distunce from tidewater, ia 50 jgaccessibte 
that little is known of its sonerpey of geal- 
ogy, A sooo wee pirat arta. Hes adjacent 
to the Atetie coastan) the international borwnl- 
ary, and extends sclitlword down into the 
Yukon Hasin andl embraces alert gece) pene 
miles thal are practically unknown 

A thind tinesxphere) ares lies ins the north. 
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Anemia in Porto Rico. By Bailey Rk. 
Ashford, Bureau of Printing, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 1gos,. 

Another convincing Instance of the 
vreat work being done by our govern- 
tent to help the people im omr seim- 
tropical possessions is given in the 
recently published report of the com- 
mission appointed to report an the pos- 
sibility of suppressing “‘anemia’’ in 
Porto Rich. Anemia bas alwovs been 
tore of less active in Porto Rico, but 
after the hurricane of 1899 it became 
specially trounhlesome. People thought 
that at was tle result of poor food, 
worry, destitutian, ete, but Dr Bailey 
K.. Ashford, U.S. Army, identified it 
as the same ‘lisease a4 tropical anemia, 
prevalent in Mexico aml! elsewhere, ancl 
consed by a parasitic worm in the in- 
Testipes. 

Through the cooperation of Governtr 
Hunt the Porte Rican legislature id 
the winter of 1904 was induced to ap- 
propriate $5,000 for the study and treat- 
tient of the disease, Governor Hunt 
appadited os ménbers of the com£,- 
‘sion Captain Ashford, Surgeon WW’. 
King, and Tir Tgatravilex, ‘These gen- 
tlemmen imaide a tour of the island, ex- 
amiming ani treating oe) Lo boo persons 
an day. The patients wonld begin to 
irrive early in the morning, ft many 
ses having traveled sined the day he- 
fore. generally on foot ; soietimes they 
spent several days on the. Toul, Very 
lad cases were cared im hammocks to 
theciump, bn practically every case the 
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westert juurt of the terrtury west of the ryret 
meridian any! north of the 68th paraliel ‘This 
ales bneluifes abet gcc atjuare tiiles and fa 
almost etttirely unknown, thongh Schrader 
and Howard have teaversed ite eastern tut. 
in DE hittle-eown atead we have alan Lhe 
swikokwitm Hasin, Which peohoahly ennbeards 
some 4c myuere miles, fees than ball of 
which live bees sures 
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disease was found to be caused solely 
by “uncinaria.”’ Patients were given 
4 ptescription which they presented to 
the apothecary, who delivered the metli- 
cine with directions as to how it should 
be taken, the patients, or those accom- 
paving then, atng meypaired to pepeat 
these instructions ontil they were thor- 
oughly understood, They were directed 
to returl in one week for tecxamina- 
tion and more medieme, tiost of them 


doing so with considerable regularity. 


The ingre advanced cases were treated 
in hospitals hastely constructed of tents. 

lu his tepart on the work of the cam- 
missien Captain Ashford states that 
probably go per cent of the rural popu- 
lation of Porto Rico suffer from anémia. 
Such qd large percentage of affected must 
injure The economical power of the conn. 
try. The frarasitie wit tistally gains 
entrance by the penetration of the larvar 
through theskin. The clisease is cura- 
ble in the great majority of cases and 
can, believes Captain Ashford, ine prac- 
tically stamped ont of the tshind if lw- 
wienic laws are enforced, The limited 
suit at the disposal of the commission 
enaliled then to carry on theirwork for 
afew mouths only. The menihbers- tre. 
ceived no salary,.and each member pro- 
vide) his own instruments and labora- 
hory eqtayypment. 


Sweden: Its People and Its Industry. 
Ealiterd hy Gittstay Sundbar er, Pp. tp 
rrg3. Tihstrated. Stockholm. 1go4. 
This ix the third edition, the ‘first 
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being in French and the second in Swed- 
ish, of a most comprehensive and valu- 
able hand-book of Sweiten, historical 
and statistical. [1 comprises abont one 
hundred and tty separate memoirs; 
written by-a hondred or more of the 
leading Swedish scientists and. officials, 
covering aliost every phase of indies 
trial, social, commercial, or agricultural 
activities, The principal subdivisions 
are piysical geography, the Swedish 
people, constitution und aclministration, 
education and culture, agriculture, for- 
esiry, fishing, mining; manufactures, 
ooninerce, navigation, internal eomi£l- 
nications, credit and instirance, indits: 
trial and labor legislation, and social 
statistics, 

The volumes provided with excellent 
tiaps, well chosen and attractive illus- 
trations. The translation is good, the 
typography of a high order, and an in- 
dex enhances the value of the volume 
for standard reference. The publication 
If Most creditable to the Swedish goy- 
emment and toits editor, G. Sundbarg, 
who has compiled valuable and compre- 
heusive statistics, extending in some in- 
stances totheendof r903. A. WG, 


The Moon. Hy William H. Pickering. 
Pp. vui-+io3. tebe x 1o3q inches: 
New York: Doubleday, Pare & Ca, 
tT9o0%, Sfo.oo net, 

With the aim of summarizing some 
of the more recent lunar knowledge 
chiefly acquired in- the Harvard obser- 
vitories located in low latitudes, Prof, 
Pickering has given us one of the most 
entertaining yolunies m existence on 
this subject forthe general reader. Tt 
has been found that the clearest atimas- 
phere can be obtained only in the trade- 
wind belt, which isso jargely free from 
the terrible storms taging in the tem- 
petate zones, Hence chjef progress 
has been mude in the two stations of 
thi: foremost American university. 
Prot, Pickering treats of the origin of 
the moon, its mation, its physiography, 
with a very readable sketch of the his- 
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tory of lunar research. There are a 
ntimber of beautiful itusteations based 
largely on the photographs taken by the 
author aml bis assistants. The whoie 
volume isin the fine typographical dress 
usunl with this firm of publishers. 
C. AM. 


Farly Western Travels, 1748-1845. Ed- 
ited by Reuben G,. Thwaites. Vol. 
vit, Butttick’s Vovages, 1812-1510 ; 
Evans’ Pedestrious Tours, 1818, Pp. 
3464. Vol », Hulme's Journal,1518 : 
Flower’s Letters from Lexington and 
the Hlinois, 18tg; Flower's Letters 
fromthe Tilinois, 1420-1821 > Wood's 
Two Years’ Residence, 1820, 1X24. 
Pp -347- Cleveland: Arthur H. 
Clark Co. t903, &4 00 wef, 
Buttrick's expenences give glimpses 

of life in Kentucky and along the 

Natchez trail, while Evans deseribes 

conditions in Michigan and along the 

Breat rivers from Pittsburg to New 

()rleatis. 

Volume x covers the English settle- 
ment made under Morris Hirkbeck and 
George Flower in Illinois near Cairo, 
which led to violent disctssions in which 
William Cobbet was prominent, Wood 
presents in clear and definite form the 
thoroughly novel conditions of agricult- 
ute and trade of frontier life and the 
socttl problems which confronte! the 
Bnghsh coionists. 

Both volutes are specially interesting 
as illustrating the conditions of life 
west of the Alleghanies after the wur 
OF 1812, when tens of thousands re- 
moved from the Atlantic states to these 
fertile regions. In general the annota. 
tions of the editur are pertinent and 
judicious. A.W. G. 


The Future of Road-making in Amer- 
ica ( Historic Highways of America. 
vol. rs). By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Pp.-tii. eax § tehes, Cleveland - 
The Arthur H. Clark Co. yas. 
With the sid of Messrs Dodge, EI- 

rhige, Page, of the United States povern- 
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ment service in Washington, and Mr 
Harrison, of New Jersey, Mr Hulbert 
gives tis asyinpositm on the vast prob- 
lem of rood reads. He contributes the 
first paper, which forns the title of the 
volume, Composed largely of extracts 
from the words of other men summing 
up the blessings of improved highways, 
His co-laborers treat of wovernment aid, 
the advantages to farmers, the proper 
thaterial for constructing the bed, and 
the tuethods followed in New Jersey. 
The volume isthus a happy combination 
of the ideal and the practical, all toid 
in teadable stvle, with the ann of popu- 
latizing the subject, Hence technical 
details ure pleasantly passed over, though 
enotigh of the realistic side ts presented 
to assist a man of far common sense th 
undettuke some improvement himself, 
since. the yiews of experts ate tather 
liberally borrowed. One of the most 
striking utterances on this transporta- 
tion question 1s that of Presndent Win- 
ston, of the North Carolina Agricultural 


College: He declares: that ‘bad roads 


ate unfavorable to matritnony aod in- 
crease of population. Im this day of 
imterest in the Racial Suicide theory 
this position should arouse the greatest 
attention. i. BM. 


The Great American Canals, vials. 1, 11, 
Ry Archer B. Holbert. Cleveland : 
i he Arthur H. Clark Co. rang. 


) The Chesapeake:and Ohia Canal : 


a ie Pennsylvania Canal. Pp. 241. 
Tilustrated, 

W, The Ene Canal, Pp. 23q. Olu 
trated. 


These volumes, 13 and 14 of Historic 
Highways, supplement the series of 
memoirs on the public roads of the 
United States by accounts of the great 
waterways. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Carinl was a continuance of the effort 
of the Potomac Company fostered and 
ilirected in its earlier years by (Greorge 
Washington to provide adequate trans 
portation freilities to the trans-Alle- 
ghany region, Throwgh an appropria- 
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tion by Conpress the route for ascanal 
from Washington to Pittsburg wis sur- 
veyed, bul construction was never com- 
Hleted further than Cunthe Island, Md. 
This point was reached in oSsq after 
twenty-six yours’ work and atm cost of 
more thanecleven millions. The rivairy 
twtween the canal atul the Baltimore 
aid Ohio Ratlway aswell asthe mixture 
of polittes and business which practi- 

cally doubled the cost, aflords interest- 
ing reading. 

More important wasthe Pennsylvania 
Canal, which by « svatem of railw irs 
and waterways 394 unles im length, 
united Philadelphia and Pittsburg. It 
consisted of a railway to Columbia, on 
the Susquehanna, whence catal- boats 
ran through to Pittsburg, crossing the 
Alleghanies by o portage: road from 
Hollulavshurg ta Johnstown, on the 
Allegheny, This system, although 
twice the length, cost one million. dol- 
logs less than the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal 

The two canals here described may 
be said to represent the rivalries of the 
ports of Balteymore andl Philadelphia, 

The Ene Canal, while representing 
the commercial interests of New York, 
proved to be more permanent and far 
Eraucier in its utilities, Tt affected the 
trode of the entire region of the Great 
Lakes and of the upper Mississippi, and 
this marked an important epoch in the 
commercial history of the United States. 
it is to be regretted that the space given 
to local politics was not. used for an 
analysis of Its economic influences. 


FA. We Cr. 


Historic Highwaya: Pioneer Roads, vol. 
1 By Archer B. Hulbert. Pp. 200. 
Tilstrated.. Cleveland; The Arthur 
H, Clark Co. reg. 

This volume ts rather heterogeneous 
in its material, which covers.the evolu- 
tion of turnpikes from trails and brief 
expeticnces in frontier travels. The 
yolime scarcely equaléin interest others 
of the series. A. W. G. 













3 COMPLETE SETS 








We have on hand 3 Complete Sets of the 
National Geographic Magazine, making |5 Hand- 
some Volumes and Containing all the Maps 
Published by the Society, which may be had at 
$100 per Set. 
We also have a few Extra Copies of the 
following Volumes: 





Vol, 9,1898 . . . $5.00 
| Vol. 11,1900. . . 5.00 
| Vol.12,1901. . . 5,00 | 
Vol. 14,1903. . . 5,00 


Vol. 3, 1891 . . . $10.00 
Vol.5,18938 . . . 10.00 
Vol. 6, 1894-5. . . 10.00 
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AND ENGRAVERS 





27-41 SOUTH SIATH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OLD COPIES DESIRED 


We will pay the following prices for certain old numbers 
of the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
if returned in good condition. 


Vol. 1, 1889, No, 2, $1.50; No. 4, $1.50. 
Vol. 2, 1890, No. 1, $1.50; No. 2, $1.50; No: 3, $1.50, 
Vol. 4, 1892, No. 1, $1.00; No. 3, $1.00; No. 4, $1.00; 


No. 6, $1,00; No, 6, 21.00, 
Vol, 8, 1897, No. 3, 8 .75. 
Vol. 10, 1899, No. 7, $ .60; index, $ .50, 
Vol. 13, 1902, No. 1, 3 .60. Vol. 14, 1903, No. 2, $ .60. 
Vol. 15, 1904, No, 3,$ .50; No.5,$ 60; No, 10,8 .60. 
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LW/f TAKE ir that you are particular in dress—that you like 
** your shirts made to special measure with extra carefal 
making and “just right” fit 

Such men should know of this store's facilities for turning ont 
perfect-fitting shirts—should know that we employ the most 
skilled artists,and that we show at all timies a most complete line 
of white and fancy shirtings and guarantee a perfect fit, assuming 
the entire loss if shirts are not satisfactory. 


White Shirts, $3150 to 35.00, the latter being made of 
English longeloth. 





Madras Shirts of fabrics from the looms of the leading 
Scotch weavers, $3.50 each—cuffs attached or detached. 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York Washington 
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